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LATE  CABLES 


Uruguay  1939-40  production  of  wheat  and  flaxseed  forecast  at 
11,023,000  and  5,137,000  bushels,  respectively,  as  compared  with 
15,461,000  and  4,425,000  bushels  in  1938-39.  (International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome.) 

The  Netherlands  1939  estimates  of  specified  crops  reported  as 
follows,  with  1938  comparisons  in  parentheses:  Rye  23,621,000  bushels 
(21,694,000),  barley  6,430,000  (6,452,000),  oats  31,002,000  (30,765,000), 
potatoes  110,330,000  bushels  (103,632,000).  (International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome.) 

Egyptian  cotton  ginnings  to  end  of  November  975,000  bales  of  478 
pounds  net  compared  with  835,000  bales  ginned  to  end  of  November  1938 
from  total  crop  of  1,728,000  bales.  (International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Rome . ) 
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VALUE  OF  CAITiffllAi'l  FISLD-GROP  PRODUCTIOIT  INCREASED 


The  1939  wheat  crop  of  Canada  was  valued  at  $251,371,000,  an 
increase  of  $45,876,000  over  the  1938  crop,  according  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.    This  year' s  crov  was  129  million  "bushels 
larger  than  that  of  1938,  hut  the  farm  price  received  for  it  declined 
from  59  cents  per  bushel  last  year  to  52  cents  this  year.    The  oat  and 
barley  crops  were  about  the  same  in  size  this  year  as  last,  but  an  in- 
crease of  3  cents  per  bushel  in  the  farm  price  of  oats  and  4  cents  for 
barley  resulted  in  a  total  gain  in  value  of  o.bout  $16,000,000  and 
$5,000,000,  respectively.    Both  production  and  value  of  the  rye  and  flax 
seed  crops  vrcrc  above  those  of  last  year,  and  the  average  farm  price  for 
potatoes  wo,s  about  17  percent  above  that  of  1938.    Altogether,  the  gross 
value  of  field-crop  productior^  in  Co,nada  this  year  was  estimated  to  be 
$91,321,000  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 


CAIViDA:     Estiin,  'ed  value  of  specified  field  croT)s, 

1937-1939 


193 

7 

1938  ; 

1939 

Crop 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 

per 

Total 

per 

Total 

per  1 

Total 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

dollars 

Wheat   

1 .02 

184,651 

0.59 

205,495 

0.52 

251,371 

Rye   

0.72 

4,152 

0.29 

3,147 

0.37 

5,727 

Oats  

0.43 

114,093 

0,24 

89,335 

0,27 

105,764 

Barley  

0.51 

42 , 020 

0.28 

28,446 

0.32 

33,266 

Corn  

0.64 

3,466 

0.47 

3,614 

0.48 

:  3,887 

Flaxseed  

1 .48 

1,148 

1 .13 

1,564 

1.39 

:  2,995 

Potatoes  , 

0.63 

26,650 

0.92 

33,093 

1.08 

:  38,059 

All  field  crops 

556,222 

544,443 

j  635,764 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


EOYPTI/ilM  COTTOl'  CROP  ESTIMATE  Il-TCESASED 

The  second  production  estimate  for  the  1939-40  Egyptian  cotton 
crop  is  forecast  at  1,815,000  bales  of  478  pounds,  which  includes  37,000 
bales  of  Scarto  (linters),  according  to  a  cablegra:n  received  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.    This  figure  compares 
with  the  first  estimate  of  1,799,000  bales  issued  in  October  and  with  the 
final  estimate  for  the  preceding  crop  of  1,728,000  bales. 
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EGYPT:     Cotton  acreage,  production  and  yield,  1939, 
v/ith  comparisons 


Product icn 

Yield 

Year 

Area 

a/ 

])or  acre 

1,000 

1,000 

g  Q  r  Q  s 

■bales 

Pounds 

Average 

1930-1934  

1,743 

1,432 

40  G 

Annual   . 

1935  

1,732 

1,769 

488 

1936  

1,781 

1,387 

505 

1937  

2,053 

2,281 

531 

1938  

1 , 8  o  2 

1,72S 

446 

1939  

1,587 

1,815 

514 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Sales  of  478  pounds. 

In  the  followiii{;  tabic;  on  3s;3'-ptian  e;-::ports,  tlio  trend  in  cotton 
export  trade  is  shovrn  for  the  oast  5  .year?  by  yrinciiial  countrioK. 

EGYPT:     Exports  of  cotton  by  countries,  1935  to  1939 

 (Bales  of  478  pounds  ne tj  

  .         Year  ended  July  3i   


Country 


United  Kingdom 
France . 
Germany 
J apan .  . 
Italy. . 

British  India. 
Switzerland . . . 
United  States. 
G  z  echo  si 0 vakia 
Poland  and  Danzi 
Others , 
Total 


Compiled  frorr.  Monthl 
a/  Preliminary. 


1935 

1936 

1937  : 

1938  • 

1939  a/ 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

1,000  '• 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

b  al  e  s 

bales 

bales 

446.9 

5V7.7 

613.3 

575.5 

558  m  !3 

196.3 

238.0 

210.1 

235 .4 

196.3 

133.6 

151.3 

139.0 

231.9 

216.9 

168.7 

lis  .5 

208.  S 

89.4 

157.5 

143.9 

02.5 

115.7 

119.8 

111  .6 

123.4 

68. 5 

89  .9 

132.0 

85.7 

65.8 

55.9 

75 . 6 

78.1 

79.9 

53  .0 

50 . 8 

38  .5 

38.7 

50.7. 

65.6 

77.2 

62.2 

43.6 

37.2 

34  .1 

33  .4 

43.0 

44.9 

235.8 

249  .4 

204.5 

•  185.4 

229.9 

l,6i:5.2 

1,594  .5 

J- ,  — ^-  .  - 

1,792.3 

■    1  '^i-'>c 
J. ,  .  J<-.  .  •-' 

Summary,  Foreign  Trade  of  S.^^-'pt 


The  United  PQngdcm  has  undertalcon  to  purchase  over  and  a.bove  its 
own  requirements  325,000  bales  th,it  C-er.T.any  and  German-cortrolled  areas 
would  normally  take. 
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SSGONS  M^ZY^U:!  COTTOII  CRCP  HAP.V3STSD 

Argentina  harvested  durin,'^  the  1938-39  seo-son  the  second  largest 
cotton  crop  on  record,  ap.ioi.i.nting  to  526,959  "bales  of  478  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  a  calDlegrari  jiist  received  from  the  American  Zmliassy  in  Suenos 
Aires.     The  crop  vras  planted  on  1,004,956  acres,  of  which  640,750  acres 
were  harvested,   the  largest  area  yet  to  he  harvested.    The  yield  of  136 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  lower  tha.n  the  234  pounds  ohtained  in  1955-35  when 
the  largest  crop  of  record  was  produced. 

ARG-El^^ I JTA:     Gotten  acreage  jind  production,  1938-39  season,  and 


Season 

iirea 

i     X  r-'  O  J  ,     V'  i  Oi 

•.Frodaction 

C;al£ndar  y 

lis 

Zlxports 
/ 

a/ 

Planted 

Harvested 

erjT  ; 

Acres 

Acres 

•  3alos 

Bales 

Average  1929- 

30 

Average 

to  1933-34. 

•  • 

355, 356 

•  161,627 

1930-19 

34. . .: 

118,590 

1953-34  

431,845 

;  199,968 

1954  

125,044 

707,069 

:  295,552 

1935  

167,554 

909,328 

763,129 

;      373, 385 

1936  

226,940 

1937-33  

1 , 015,  333 
1,047,  778 

713,452 
814,571 

;      143, 760 
[  237,271 

1937  

 i  57,559 

 b/ 10 3, 132 

1938-39  £,/  .. 

1,004,956 

840,750 

:  326,959 

Jan, -Oc  t . 

1938b/ 
1939b/ 

90,062 
79,618 

Compiled  from 

ofl 

'icial  sources. 

aj   In  "bsles  o 

f  478  rounds. 

b/  Prelim: 

.nary,     c/  Pii-al  forec 

a:  t. 

Ai  earlier  report  stated  that  ginning  returns  yielded  a  better 
percentage  of  lint  from  the  1933-59  crop  than  for  the  preceding  year  find 
that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  greater  use  of  selected  seed  imported 
into  Argentina  by  the  Cotton  Board. 

Although  no  figijres  nave  been  released  for  the  new  crop,  the  G-enoral 
Crop  and  Livestock  Report  in  November  stated  that  60  percent  of  the  area 
intended  for  cotton  in  Chaco  Territory,   the  principal  cotton  producing  area 
had  alrca,dy  been  planted  and  that  the  fields  that  had  sprouted  were  in  good 
condition.     It  further  stated  that  in  the  Province  of  Corrientcs,  the 
second  important  section,  an  increase  in  acreage  was  expected,  and  that 
excessive  moisture  of  the  soil  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero  had 
necessitated  the  replanting  of  some  districts. 

CH0SSi\"  1939  COTTOZJ  CHOP  S.'iALL3R 


The  first  cotton  forecast  froia  Chosen  for  the  1939  season,  recently 
received  from  Anerican  Consul  G-eneral  C.  G-aylord  Marsh  at  Keijo  shows  a, 
slight  reduction  to  ..83,448  bales  of  473  pounds  from  the  187,922  bales 
produced  in  1938.    Upland  cotton,  which  the  Goverriment  is  encouraging, 
yielded  ozily  153  pounds  to  the  acre  compared  with  the  yield  of  169  pounds 
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the  previous  season.     It  has  "oeon  reported  that  the  prolonged  drought, 
the  worst  in  nearly  a  ccntUry,  dariagod  cotton  ;ind  other  crops,  particu- 
lar Ij?-  in  the  southern  part  of  Chosen.    With  late 'i^'ai ns  and  the  use  of 
insecticides,  however,  rcplantings  "brought  ahout  a  suostantial  recovery. 


CHOSSH:     Cotton  acrcege,  production,  and  r-'icld  per  acre, 

■  1934-1939 


Acreage 

Production  - a/  ■ 

•Yield  per  cere 

Season 

ITativc;  Upland' 

Totcl 

Native 

Upland 

•Total 

..Native 

Upland 

1 , 000 

;  1,000  . 

1,000 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

•  acres  ' 

acres 

bal  0  c 

"bal  c  s 

"bales 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1934 

147 
152 
158 
118 
114 

:     327  j 
:    .  352  '. 

'  402  ; 

;    429  ; 
'•     465  • 

474  . 

514 

560 

547 

577 

2  6 
34 

110 
155 
82' 
183 
164 

136 
189 
119 
214 
188 

85 

161 
205 
98 
204 
169 

107 
112 
126 
101 

37 
31 

1  g.*^?   

1938. 

24 

1939 

75 

i  521  ; 

596 

16 

167 

183 

102 

153 

Compiled  from  Chosen  official  estimates, 
a/  Bales  of  478.  pounds.,  _h/  Preliminary. 

The  Goverraaent  is  continually  making  plans  for  increased  cotton 
production  in  order  eventually  to  su;ply  sufficient  cotton  for  the  local 
industry.     A  nev/  scheme  has  "been  reported  "by  the  press  that  contemplates 
an  increase  in  planted  area  to  appro xiivi at ely  860,000  acres,  from  which  a 
yield  of  nearly  450,000  "ba.les  is  anticipated.    The  G-ovcrnmont  hopes  to 
attain  its  goal  within  3  years  from  1940.     These  plans  of  the  G-ovcrmiont 
usually  contain  progr.nms  involving  increased  acreage,   distribution  of 
"better  seed,  instruction  in  proper  seeding  methods,  greater  use  of  ferti~ 
lizers,  and  insect  control. 

It  has  been  reported  also  that  the  G-overr^ment  General  is  making 
arrangements  to  require  official  permission  to  csta.'blish  ginneries,  to 
enlarge  ginning  capacities,   and  to  designate  districts  for  ginning 
establishments.    These  arrangements  arc  being  made  to  assure  greater 
efficiency  in  cotton  marketing. 

CAITADI AI^'  TOBACCO  CHOP  SSTIL'ATE  II?CR3AS5I3 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  Cana,dian  to"bacco-growin£;  industry  evi- 
denced in  1938  Was  continued  in  1939  when  production  reached  a  new  high 
of  108,770,100  pounds  as  comptired  with  the  revised  estimate  of  101,394,600 
pounds  in  1938,  and  72,093,400  pounds  in  1937,  according  to  the  Decern "ber  5, 
1939,  report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    The  total  acreage 
planted  to  tobacco  in  1939  is  estimated  at  93,035  acres  as  compared  v/ith 
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83,575  ac  res  in  1938  ahd  69^028  acres  in  1937.     The  second  estimates  are 
higher  than  the  preliminary  figures  for  all  types,  hut  particularly 
higher  for  flue-cured  and  hurley. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  total  Canadian  cror,  is  the  flue- 
cured  type.    Production  of  this  type  in  1939  is  nov  estimated  at  81.7 
million  pounds  from  70,650  acres,  indicating  an  increase  over  1938  of 
7,120  acres  and  3.5  million  pounds. 

CANADA:     Area  and  -oroduction  of  tobacco  hy  typos, 

1957-1939 


Area  plant ed 


Production 


Type  s 

1937 

1938  a/ 

1939  a/;  1937 

1958  a/ 

1939  b/ 

Flue-cured  

Dark  air-cured  c/  

Acres 

53,347 
6,170 
2,428 
4,827 
1,396 
560 

Ac  re  s 

63,530 
9,215 
3,000 
'  5,055 
■  1,980 
785 

Acres  ;1,000> 
n.iounds 

70,550  55,374 
11,220  6,371 
2,790;  2,241 
4,595  5,852 
2,830  1,710 
950  545 

l-,000-  ■ 
pounds - 

•  78,174 
;  10,821 
;  3,400 
i  6,200 
:  2,420 
;  380 

1 , 000  ■ 
■pounds 

81 , 706 
14,167 
3,159 
5,680 
3,557 
501 

69,025 

83,575 

93,035,  72,093 

101,395 

108,770 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 

a/  Revised,     h/  Second  estimate.     c_/  Includes  small  auantities  of  fire-cured, 

It 

Over  90  percent  of  the  flue-cured  crop  is  produced  in  Ontario.     A  re- 
port from  C.  C.  Taylor,  American  agricultural  attache  at  Ottawa,  points  out 
that  production  and  marketing  of  flue-cured  tohacco  in  this  Province  is  regu- 
lated hy  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association  of  Ontario,  which  has 
individual  marketing  agreements  with  its  2,200  members  (land  ovmers  exclud- 
ing tenants).     Tobacco  buyers  purchase  only  from  Association  members  un- 
less the  need  for  additional  tobacco  arises.     The  Association  assigns 
individual  acreage  quotas  to  its  members.     In  each  of  the  past  2  years 
there  have  also  been  about  140  nonmember  growers  who  for  the  time  being 
refused  to  submit  to  acreage  control.     Their  tobacco  is  usually  sold  at  re- 
duced prices  to  a  dealer.     Last  year  about  70  of  these  independent  growers 
became  Association  members  but  an  approximately  equal  number  of  new  growers 
took  their  places.     The  principal  Association  is  attempting  to  acquire 
complete  control  of  all  flue-cured  tobacco  production  for  marketing  so  that 
the  industry  can  be  stabilized  in  accordance  with  the  demand.     This  year 
the  Association  has  anno^xnccd  that  in  connection  with  financing  and  packing 
of  an3''  surolus  tobacco  that  remains  unsold,  nonmom.bcrs  of  the  Association 
will  bo  afforded  the  opportunity  of  having  their  crops  handled  through  the 
Association. 


Despite  the  marketing  problem  created  this  year  by  overproduction 
in  Canada,  there  are  signs  of  further  expansion  in  1940.     It  is  unofficially 
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reported  that  a  new  tobacco  area  is  to  "be  started  in  Simnidale  Township 
of  Sifficoe  County,  north  of  Toronto,  where  suitable  candy  soils  occur  but 
where  the  danger  from  frost  is  more  serious. 

A  minimvjn  average  price  of  19.5  cents  per  pound  was  established  on 
November  28  by  the  Ontario  Flue-cured  Marketing  Association.     The  crop  has 
been  graded  by  farm,  ins-oections  into  17  grades.     Relative  appraised  prices 
for  the  eight  leaf  grades  vary  from  10.93  to  43.70  cents  per  pound.  Four 
cutter  grades  vary  from  26.22  to  43,70  cents;  for  the  two  m.ixed  grades 
17.48  and  21,85  cents;  and  for  the  throe  grades  of  sand  leaves  from  13.11 
to  21.85  cents  per  r^ound.     These  prices,  i^reighted  according  to  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  each  grade,  as  determined  by  farm  inspection,  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  minim.um  average  price  of  19.5  cents  per  pound. 

UITITID  STA.T2S  1958-59  L3M0N  EXPORTS  SET  EEGOaP 

Sxports  of  lemons  from  the  United  States  totaled  830,855  boxes 
during  the  1938-59  season,  ITovembor  to  October,  an  increase  of  around  15 
percent  above  the  previous  record  ex^oort,  which  vas  set  in  the  1937-38 
season,  and  over  tv.'ice  the  avorai^e  novoment  during  the  5  years  1931-32  to 
1955-35. 


UNITED  SiATES:  Exports  of  lemons  by  princiT)al  countries,  average 
 1931-52  to  1955-56,  annual  1936-57  to  1958-59  


Sov ember-October 


COIT'TTRY 


Average  1931-32 ; 
to  1955-56  : 

1935-37 

1957-38 

1938-39 

Boxes  ; 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

75,520 

0 

268,595 

275,422 

555  ; 

0 

34,336 

13,591 

741  ; 

1 

14,509 

55,579 

352  ; 

0 

0 

2 

5 , 155  : 

0 

20,156 

14,932 

189  ; 

0 

100 

0 

1 , 501  : 

72 

5,280 

7,916 

83,575  ; 

73 

540,956 

370,442 

224,'?'59  i 

213,931 

543,574 

453 , 145 

1 , 749 

1,764 

1,432 

2,413 

670  ■ 

704 

866 

1,560 

425  : 

735 

1,066 

872 

7,823  ; 

4,673 

:  3,759 

4,916 

3,125  ; 

2,902 

:  3,231 

5,524 

19,507  ; 

15,029 

2,652 

41 

6,117  •; 

5,572 

:  6,967 

6,517 

6,521  : 

7,614 

;  7,517 

4,500 

5,815  : 

3,626 

:  2,871 

5 , 125 

276,116  ■ 

256 , 350 

•  578,935 

460,413 

559,689  • 

256,423 

719,891 

850, 855 

United  Kin^tc'om  , 

Belgium  ; 

Franc  e  ; 

Germa.ny  ; 

Uct  her  lands  ; 

Sweden  • 

Other  EuroT)e  ■ 

Total  Europe  

Canada  ' 

Panama  i 

Mexico  ; 

!Tev7f o-ixiidland  and  Labrador  ; 

China  ; 

Hong  Kong  \ 

J  apan  _ 

Philipriine  Islands  ■ 

New  Zealand  ; 

Others  ■ 

Total  ex-Europe  : 

Total  '■ 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Canada  as  usual  was  the  principal  market,  accounting  for  433,145 
boxes  or  53  percent  of  the  total.     The  United  Kingdom  \7as  second  in  im- 
portance v/ith  34  percent,  follov/ed  by  France  v/ith  7  percent  of  the  total. 
Heo.vier  shipments  to  Canada  and  France  accounted  for  the  increase.  E:^rports 
to  Belgii-^m,  Japan,  and  ITev;  Zealand  shov/ed  the  severest  decline  during  the 
year.     During  the  past  loxv  seo.sons,  e::ports  to  Japan  have  dropped  precipit- 
ousl.7,  principally  as  a  result  of  exchange  and  trade  restrictions  as  a 
consequoncG  of  the  Sino-Japo-ncsc  conflict. 

UITIISD  STATF.S:    S:cports  of  lemons  "by  months,  average  1931-32 
to  1955-36,  annual  1936-37  to  1938-39 

Kovemher-Octoher 


llo  nth 

Average  1931-32 
to  1935-36 

1935-37 

1957-33 

1938-59 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

h  oxe  s 

"boxes 

h  oxe  s 

"boxes 

Novenher. . 

14 

17 

8 

41 

Decemher. . 

14 

17 

11 

56 

Jarna.ary.  . 

20 

32 

17 

55 

Fehma.ry .  . 

29 

18 

18 

57 

Lia.rch  

41 

23 

33 

69 

April  

39 

25 

52 

52 

i.Iay  

48 

25 

92 

116 

June  

43 

26  - 

141 

115 

July  

39 

21 

87 

102 

Aug^ast.  .  .  . 

25 

15 

91 

110 

Septemoer. 

25 

19 

50 

60 

Octoher.  . . 

23 

13 

100 

23 

Total. . . 

350 

256 

720 

851 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 


The  marked  e:cpansion  in  United  States  lemon  exports  in  the  last  few 
years  has  heen  the  result  of  increased  t.alcings  "by  Canada  and  European  coun- 
tries.   E-aropc  for  example,  accounted  for  45  percent  of  the  1938-39  movement, 
compared  vrith  an  a.vcrogc  of  2  percent  for  the  5  years,  1951-32  to  1935-56. 
Exports  to  Europe,  however,  have  "been  very  irregular.    Prior  to  1954-55,  the 
movement  to  Europe  v;as  negligi"ble.     The  imposition  of  sanctions  on  Italian 
lemons  as  a  res-alt  of  the  Ethiopian  episode  led  to  a  record  movement  of 
United  States  lemons,  particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  duririg  1955  and 
1956.     Shipments  to  Europe  were  severely  curtailed  in  1936-57  "because  of 
frost  dai,raage  to  the  California  citrus  crop.    I>aring  the  tv;o  seasons  that 
follovred,  however,  United  States  exports  reached  record  proportions, 
principally  as  a  conseouenco  of  reduced  Spanish  a^nd  Italian  competition. 

Up  to  the  1930-31  season,  the  United  States  vras  a  net  importer  of 
lemons,    I>uring  the  5  years  1921-22  to  1925-26  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
over  a  million  "boxes  annually.     Imports  declined  rapidly  durir-fS  the  1920*  s 
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?:S  a  re-ffo.lt  of  lieavier  California  production,  avers'^inj  omly  'iSSjOOO  "boices 
during  the  3  years  1925-27  to  1930-31.     The  dut"  on  lemons  was  increased 
during  the  1930-31  season  and  imports  declined.     At  the  so.me  time,  United 
Sta.tes  production  CQntinaed  to  expand  and,  .as  a  result,  the  United  States 
"became  a  net  exporter  of  lemons.    Production  contirued  the  marked  upv/ard 
trend  durir^g  the  1930' s,  ojnounting  to  an  average  of  5,557,000  "boxes  during 
the  5  years,  1933-34  to  1937-33,  or  a'bout  25  percent  hec'vicr  than  the 
average  production  durir^g  the  1926-27  to  1930-31  period.     'This  mait-:ed  upvrard 
trend  in  production  of  course  has  "been  an  i.T.portant  factor  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  United  States  lemon  ex^ports. 


UNI1IED  STAT3S:     California  lemon  prodaction,  e:ri.:?orts,  imports,  and 
net  "balance  of  lemon  trade,  av'ereu";es  1921-22  to  1925-26, 
1926-27  to  1930-31,  annual  1931-32  to  1936-39 


Season 

Pr 

eduction  ; 

Ex"ports 

Imports 

ITet 
of 

"balance 
trade  a./ 

1, 

000  "boxes: 

1 ,  OOC^ 

'boxes 

1,000  Doxes 

1,000 

"bo::es 

Average 

1921-22 

to  1925-26  

5,423  ; 

205 

1,239 

1, 

034 

1926-2? 

to  Xi/oO— 31. ..... 

5,805  : 

np  n 

727 

465 

Annual 

1931-32. 

7,695  j 

233 

92 

4- 

141 

1932—33 . 

6 , 704  : 

158 

135 

*■ 

25 

1353-34. 

228 

23 

205 

1954-55. 

10,747  : 

546 

3 

545 

1335—36 . 

7,787  ; 

654 

85 

i- 

548 

1936-37. 

7,597  • 

256 

34 

•t- 

^<^/<& 

1937-53. 

o/::::::::::;::: 

9  ,  o  oO  , 

720 

46 

674 

1938-39 , 

11,732 

831 

0 

r 

331 

J? raits  and  Ico.ts  Outloolr,  1940,  United  States  Dei^artment  of  Agric^alture. 
a/  t  =  export  oalance;  -  =  import  "balance,    'h/  Preliminary^. 

ASSlsra\J-TCS  TO  DECIDUOUS  FHUIT  IlXUSgP.T  Ul  SOUTH  Aj^RICA 

The  So^ith  African  deciduous  fruit  industry  is  to  "be  assisted  during 
the  1939-40  soe,,son  (. I'Tovemoer  to  June)  'by  the  3-oven^ment  under  the  terras  of 
t"ne  South  African  Deciduous- Fniit  Regulator:,''  Scheme,  a.ccording  to  a  report 
from  American  Consul  James  Crr  Denoy  at  Capetown.  This  program  \7a5 
introduced  in  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  serious  sitaation  tha.t  has  devel- 
oped in  the  industry  as  a  consetiuence  of 'the  "loss  of  a  major  TJcrtion  of. 
the  expo-rt  market  that  is  expected  to  result  from  the  war. 

The  scheme  is  designed  specifically  to  (a)  provide  financial 
assistance  to  finance  the  har'v'-es ting  of  the  1939  crop.,  since  normal  trade 
credit  fa^cilities  are  not  e:rpected  to  "be  available  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  ("b)  divert  as  much  as  possi"ble  of  the  normal  e:qport  crop  into  process- 
ing such  as  dr;}-ing,  canning,  jajn  making,  and  wine  mailings.    Under  the  leg- 
islation, a  total  of  JC 450, 000  (approximately  $1,300,000)  will  he  availahle 
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for  loans  to  the  industr;,-,    Atout  i'300,OCO  ( a^pproxir,atel7  $1,200,000)  r.ve 
to  'be  used  to  finance  the  1939  harvest  and  to  prevent  deteriorr.tion  of 
commercial  orcliards.     Loans  to  individual  c'^'O'^^ors  will  'be  "brsod  upon 
exports  during  the  past  2  years  and  an  interest  charge  is  included  so  that 
gro\7ers  v;ho  are  ahle  to  fincjicc  thomsolvcG  v/ill  not  "bo  encourogcd  to 
utilize  this  appro'priation.  ' 

The  policv  of  diverting  export  fruit  into  processing,  ho\7evcr, 
hrought  up  several  difficult  prolDlcms.     The  most  profitalale  outlet  for 
fruit  in  hyproducts  form  in  the  past  has  "been  in  dryir^",  but  central  facil- 
ities are  not  available  in  the  Union  on  a,  scale  g-afficient  to  handle  the 
vcluiiie'  of  fruit  availahle  this  year,    |\irtherrr.ore ,  many  export  varieties 
of  frait  are  not  very  s^aitahle  for  processing,  and,  even  where  they  crm  be 
so  utilised,  frait  for  o;rport  costs  much  more  ^to  produce  than  the  fruit 
normally  processed.    As  a  result,  a  s-ara  of  Xj-50,000  (approxiKio.toly  $600,000) 
is  to  DC  made  avrdlablc  so  that  the  central  organization  of  the  industry, 
the  Deciduous  Prait  Eo-ard,  itself  can  under  trice  the  actual  diversion,  pro- 
cessing, and  handling  of  the  products.  -  . 

Tiie  South  Africa,n  deciduoi-.s  fruit  industry  normally  exports  around 
35,000  short  tons  of  fniit  annually,  consii'ting  chiefly  of  grapes,  pears, 
plums,  and  apples*     Practically  the  entire  export  moves  to  the  United 
Kingdom.     This  trade,  ho\7ever,  is  dependent  upon  specialized  refrigerated 
ships  to  carry  the  frait,  and  indications  at  present  s'^Of'Sgest  that  a  normal 
volume  of  refrigerated  spo.ce  Mill  not  "be  availalslo  this  season* 


SOUTH  APHICA:    Exports  of  gra;ocG,  pears,  plums j  cjid  apples, 
r:^^ero/:o  1952-33  to  1936-37  and  aniTaal  19o7"38  and  1933-*39 


Fniit 

Unit 

Average  1932-33        "'9  "^7-38 
to  1936-37  : 

1933-39 

G  rape  s . 

'  ' 

I  —  i  ;  ' — '  •  ' — — - — ' 

Triousands          ;  Thousands 

Thousands 

1,492            ■  2,054 
312            ;  350 
282            ;  90 
705            ;  949 
115            ■  158 

2,016 
539 
78 
615 
119 

Plums  h/ 
Apples  

Tray  a/ 
Trc>y  a/ 
Case  

Compiled  from  TTeekly  Ppuit  Intelligence  Notes,  Im.perie„l  Economic  Coiranittee. 
a/  Single  and  douhle  layer,  mostly  douhle,     h/  Includes  prunes. 


The  e>rport  portion  of  the  deciduous  fruit  industry/  in    South  Africa 
is  more  important  than  the  local  trade.    Production  of  export  frait  in  1938 
Was  valued  at  i"79 1,000  (approximately  $3,164,000)  while  the  local  industry 
produced  fruit  valued  at  jC500,000  ( approxLaatcly  $2,000,000),  Cons-uniption 
of  o::port  fruit  in  the  fresh  fonn  within  the  Union  is  limited  by  the  demand 
within  the  country.     Tlie  Tmlk  of  the  population  is  non-European  with 
limited  incomes  and,  as  a  result,   the  domestic  market  has  developed  as  a 
price  rather  tha.n  a  quoJity  market,     Hie  crcport  fruit,  which  is  more  costly 
to  produce  .and  more  expensive  to  conc-unors,  cannot  do  marketed  profita'bly 
within  the  country. 
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South  Africa  has. an  expanding  fruit-processing  industry.  At 
present  canned  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches,  dried  apricots  and  raisins, 
and  wine  are  the  principal  products  processed.     Canned-  and  dried-fruit 
exports  from  South  Africa  compete  with  California  products  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market. 


SOUTH  AJRICA:    Production  of  sinecified  canned  fruits, 

1931-1937  a/ 


Year 

Apricots 

Fears 

Peaches 

1,000  cases 

1.000  cases 

1,000  cases 

1931. . . 

23 

19 

27 

1932. . . 

53 

80 

54 

1933. . . 

75 

78 

45 

1934. . . 

72 

61 

90 

1935. .  . 

64 

S5 

58 

1936. . . 

10? 

142 

90 

1937. . . 

26 

75 

69 

Compiled  from  a  report  "by  the  South  Africa  Food  Canners  Co^ancil,  1938. 
a/  Cases  of  2  dozen  30-ounce  cans. 


DAI^TISH  HOG  FJI^^BBRS  LARGER 

Danish  hog  numbers  on  November  18,  1939,  were  estimated  at 
3,230,000  head,  according  to  a  cable  received  from  the  American  Legation 
at  Copenhagen.     The  total  number  v/as  slightly  above  the  October  estimate 
but  there  was  a  small  decrease  of  12,000  head  to  239,000  in  the  number  of 
bred  sows.    Last  year  there  vias  an  increase  of  4,000  head  in  bred  sov/s  in 
the  same  period.     The  number  of  hogs  in  rlovember  this  year,  however,  was 
17  percent  above  the  number  in  November  a  year  ago  and  was  larger  than  in 
any  year  since  1936.     The  number  of  bred  sov;s  in  November  was  an  increase 
of  12  percent  above  the  corresponding  estimate  a  year  ago. 

DENI-'IAHX:     Number  of  sows  and  total  mxuber  of  hogs  in  November, 


1932,  1935-1959 


Date  of  estimate 

2red  sows 

Total  hogs 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1932 

-  November  IP   

321 

4,  826 

1935 

-  November  6   

278 

3,318 

1936 

-  November  21  

237 

3,516 

1937 

-  November  20   

190 

2,981 

1938 

-  November  19   

214 

2,761 

1939 

-  November  18   

239 

3,230 

Statistiske  Zf terretninger  and  American  Legation,  Co-oenhagen. 


Probable  marketings  for  the  43  vreeks,  October  6,  1939,  to  August 
1,  1940,  are  estimated  by  the  Danish  Agricultural  Council  at  3,771,000 
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head,  or  a  ^'eekly  .  average  of  87,700,  head,  comparsd  v/ith  the  corresponding 
estimate  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  of, 3,295,150  head,  or  a  weekly  aver- 
age of  76,630  hccid.    Last  year 's- estimate  of  probalDlo.  slaughter  was  fairly 
accurate  as  slaughter  for  the  lO-inonth  period  October  lS3o-July  1939  vfas 
officially  cstircatod  at  3,249,821  head.    Judging  by  these  ostiraatos,  slaugh- 
ter in  the  first- 10  months  of  1939-40  should  bo  from  14  to  16  percent  above 
the  Sc3"ac  period  a  year  earlier. 

Bacon  and  pork  shipments  fron  Denmark  for  tlie  10  v/eeks  of  the  war  up 
to  November  12,  aiiounted  to  81,526,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  8  percent 
above  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Lard  exports  fell  off  to  loss  than 
half  of  the  corresponding  shipments  a  year  ago  v/hile  there  v/as  an  increase 
of  30  percent  in  exports  of  live  hogs  to  24,788  head.    Practically  all  of 
the  bacon  went  to  Ilnglan.d  snd  most  of  the  lard  end  live  hogs  to  G-ormany, 

DSBilARK:    Exports  of  pork  and  bacon,  lard,  and  live  hogs, 
10-wcck  period  Sopt.-mbor  2  to  Hovcn^bor  13,  1938  rjid  1939 


10-week 
period 


Bacon  r^id  pork  Lc^-d       .        Live  hogs 

Tot^r  ;  Gorr.iOAy:   Total' Germany  ;  Total 


Engl  raid:  C-crr.an^'- 


1,000 

pounds 
73,799 
80,655 


1.0  CO 
pounds 
"l",  257 


1,000    '1,000    ■;  1,000 
rp'ands  •  po'j.nds  ;  pound  s 
7l3a97  ;  '4,652  i  ■  4,859 


..1S7_L81j,.528.    .  2  ,_229._.. 


DTumbgr  ;  I'nir.-'.bor 
19,139  ;  19, 139 
23,716  ■  24^738' 


1938  

1939_.  . . 

Landbrugsraadet s  Meddelol sor , 

BRITISH  HOG  FAia/lERS  WAI^MD  TO  C0H5SRVE  I2'£IjSTu7IS 

British  hog  farmers  have  been  v/arned  by  the  Llinistr;/  of  ^-riculture 
that  shorter  supplies  of  imported  hog  feedstuffs  in  vi'artime  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, according  to  Assistant  Agricultural  -Attache  ^ton  T.  ■lurra.y  at 
London,     Kog  and  poultry  producers  are  advised  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  their  production  programs  for  the  next  12  months  on  the  bo.sis 
that  feedstuffs  derived  from  imports  v/ill  be  reduced  b^-  a.t  least  one-third, 
compered  with  normal  pre-war  quantities.     Orders  were  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Food  providing  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  1939  wheat  crop  be 
used  for  feeding  purposes. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,-  imports  of  corn,  barley  meal, 
middlings,  and  concentrated  feedstuffs  have  declined.    Eog  raisers,  there- 
fore, must  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on  domestic  sujoplies  of  oats,  bai-loy, 
wheat  offals,  and  dried  beet  pulp,    ■domestic  peas  and  beans  are  being  used 
to  make  up  protein  feed  requirements. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  producing  hogs  under  existing 
conditions,  the  Ministry  on  Hovcmber  6,  1939,  increased  the  fixed  price  of 
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ho^,z  to  $15.08  per  100  pounds,  coiaparcd  with  the  price  of  $14.07  fix^d  on 
October  13,  1939.     This  price  is  for  hogs  weii^hing  up  to  200  pounds, 
dressed  v;eight.     A  deduction  is  made  for  hogs  ahove  that  weight.     The  price 
has  been  fixed  at  the  .sar^e  level  for  both  porlcer  and  bacon  hogs,  althoTigh 
the  former  usually  sells  at  higher  lovers,   in  order  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  bacon  hogs.     All  prices  ai-e  given  in  "Jmted  States  currency  using 
the  official  British  rate  of  exchange  of  $4,02  to  the  loound  sterling. 


UlTITSD  STATES  TEADS  ITS  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 


Pork  and  Lard 


The  United  States  foreign  trade  in  pork  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber declined  to  ab6ut  half  the  monthly  average  for  the  year.     The  most 
drastic  reduction  Occurred  in  imports,  which  fell  from  an  average  of  4,5 
million  pounds  to  less  Iran  half  a  million.     The  bulk  of  pork  imports  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  hc;ve  been  represented  'lyy  canned  Polish  hams,  and 
these  are  expected  to  di sap-pe.-ru'  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  wsr.  The 
decline  in  exports  from  a^n  average  of  10.5  to  6.6  million  pounds  was  caused 
almost  entirely  by  lower  shipments  of  bacon,  hans,   shoulders,  and  sides  to 
the  United  lCingd.ou. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  and    production  of  pork,  oxcludiiig  laxd,  and 
av era g e_ farm__p rice  of  hogs^  January-October  1939,  with  comparisons 


Year 


1929. . 
1930.  . 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933, . 
1934. . 
1935.. 
1936. . 
1937. . 
1938  d/ 
J  an. -Oct, 

1938  d/ 

1939  d/ 


/ 


Hams, 
should- 
ers, DJid 
bacon 


•Pork  .Pork 


1,000 
pounds 


2,084 
1 ,  980 
1,979 
3,015 
1,572 
969 
5,297 
26,0G8 
47,422 
44, 347 

36,618 
35,065 


fresh 

or 
frciz_en 

iToco 

pounds 


4,124 

1,093 
754 

1,658 
539 
182 

3,  923 
12,945 
20,877 

4,287 

3,706 
1,905 


pickled 

salted 

&jp_thcr 

i.ooo' ' 

pounds 


2  5    X  4 

1,583 
1,234 
1,075 
703 
495 
.1,274 
2,810 
■6,532 
3,748 

3,267 
2,104 


Total 

r,'ooo~ 

pounds 


8,522 
4,  655 
5,967 
5,748 
2,914 
1,646 
10,494 
41,843 
74,851 
,  3d'2 


45,591 
59,072 


Vr  o'duc  t  i  o  n  TFer  c  e  nt  age 


of  'ocrk 
meats  ujnder 
Eedcral  in- 
spoction  c/ 
1,000 
pounds 
6,023,236 
5,658,487 
5,707,550 
5,680, 335 
5,932,128 
5,595,237 
5,495,838 
4,737,148 
4,215,634 
4, 828 , 140 

3,749,644. 
4,258,717. 


imports 
are  of 
produc- 
tion 


Percent 
0.14 
0.08 
0.07 
0,10 
0,05 
0.03 
0.30 
0.88 
1.76 
1.08 

.  1.16 
0.92 


Average 
f  axn 
price 
per  lb, 
of  hogs 

Cents 
9,35 
8.78 

•  5,85 
5.44 
5.94 
4.17 
8,56 
9.50 
9.48 
7.72 

7.85 
6.55 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
_a/  Imports  for  consumption,  includes  free  for  use  as  ships'  stores. 
_b/  Actual-weight  basis.     c_l  Pork  meats  include  aJ.1  of  dressed  hog  carcas£5 
after  excluding  head  bones  and  all  fat  rendered  into  lard,     d/  Preliminary. 
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TOUTT?D  STATES:     Exports  of  pork, '  excluding  lard, 
January-Oc toT:')er  1939'  '■''^i ^  comparisons   ' 


Exports 


Year 

Ham 
and 
shoal ders 

Bacon 

and 
Bides 

Canned  : 
a/ 

Pickled  ■ 

Fre  sh.  : 

To  tal 

e  xp  0  r  t  s 
are  of 
"nroduction 

1 ,000 

1,000  . 

1,00D 

1,000  ' 

1,000  : 

1 ,000 

pounds 

rounds  " 

pounds 

'  pounds 

pounds  ! 

pounds 

Percent 

1929  

125.797 

lU9,"^21. 

18 , 618 

UU,737 

i?.539 

352 ,0o2 

1 j  so.  

Icr'O  ,170 

9b, 784 

22,17b 

30 , b2b 

n  -7  1 — 7-7 

1  f . 57  ^ 

1931  

38, '409 

20,UU7 

15.739 

9,5^7 

169,077 

2,96 

1932  

65,2ig 

18.957 

15,8U2 

15.259 

2,133 

123,^09 

2.17 

1933  

7S,5S0 

21,590 

19,722 

l6,508 

lU,'^10 

150,910 

2.5U 

iS^k  

65,ioU 

ir!,62l 

21,227 

.  18,V85 

36,758 

160,095 

'  2.97 

19"^5  

55. ^SO 

6,^11 

19,U6U 

>  8,276 

10,208 

95,639 

.  ■    2.7U  ■ 

1936  

^1-2,163 

^,962 

lU,U31 

:     10 , 520 

.  2,7^7 

74,^23 

1.57 

1937  

39.S60 

2,999 

:  12,9S8 

:  Q,009 

:  U,2^S 

.  69,o6U 

:  ■  I.6I1 

193s  c/. . . 

52,216 

:  11,3^4^ 

:  15,886 

:  ll4,082 

:  9.255 

:  102,782 

:  2,13 

Jan. -Oct... 

19^.S  c/.  . 

^3,512 

:  8,U89 

.  12,895 

:  11,362 

•  6,0ll7 

;  82,311 

:      2.20  ' 

1939  c/.. 

:  51.692 

:  11,496 

:  13,7^6 

:  12,04-5 

:  22,056 

:  111,035 

:  2.61 

Share 


Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Dressed-vvei-:;ht  hasis.     h/  Actual-^, 
"been  placed  on  dresse6-v,'ei.;ht  "basis. 


'ei^rht  oasis  except  canned,  which  has 
c  /  P  r  e  1  i  mi  na  rv . 


Year 


1929. . 
1930.. 
1931.  . 
1932.. 

1933.. 
I93U. . 

1935.. 
1936.. 

19-^7.. 
19^S  a/ 
Jan. -Oct. 

19^8  a/. 

19^9  a/. 


UNITED  STATES;     Lard  e>:ports  £uid  production, 

January- Oc  to  her  1939.  '''ith  comparisons 
 E:cport  s  


Great 
Britain 


1 ,090 
pounds 
242,027 
238,988 
250,876 
2^6,308 
299, 652 
28i,150 
64,525 
6^ ,  5^-7 
75.258 

124,810 

104,705 

132, b09 


G-e  rman:, 


1,000 
Dounds 


214,933 
111,847 

132,977 
157,9^2 

126,131 
26,608 
1,544 
6,872 
2,370 
1,380 

1,065 

370 


Canada 


1 , 000 
iDOund  s 


17.750 
1^,207 
g ,  588 
5,744 
4,882 

5.355 

645 

2,909 

2,193 
1,128 

1,038 
2,501 


Cuba 


1,000 

pounds 

80,006 

68,083 

44,913 

22,098 

10,908 

26,3^8 

24,235- 

^1,011 

41,363 

47,454 

38,724 
49 , 548 


Others 


l',009- 
pcund_s 
274,612 
210,361 

131,35^ 
124,110 

l4l,909 
QI.776 
■  ,5,40b- 

6,959 
14,766 

29,831 

23,864 
^7,621 


Total 


.  Frodiiction 

under 
.  Federal 
. inspection 


1,000  : 
pounds ; 
829,328: 
642,486: 
568,708: 
546,202: 
579.1^2: 
431,237: 
96-.355: 
111,292: 

135,950: 
204,603: 

169,396: 
232,649; 


1,000 
pounds 
1,763,143 
1,521,160 
1,554,018 
1,573,460 
1,679.272 

1,3^0,795 
662,060 

992,169 
78.7,493 
1,076,152 

895,843 
1,004,688 


Share 
exi^orts 

are  of 
pro  duc- 

tion'  '■ 


Percent' 

—w~ 

42 

■37  ■ 
•35  ■ 
34- 
•32- 

15 

11 

■  ■  17 
19. 

20.3 

23.2 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Preliminary;   exports  include  neutral  lard  from.  January  1,  1938. 
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Total  lard  exports  fro~n  t]-.e  United  Str.tes  d'aring  October  1339,  at 
19  mi].lion  pounds,  vrei'e  ne^.rlj  5  million  'pcui;' s  under  those  of  Septer.lDer 
and  5  million  pounds  less  than  the  .aonbhl;/  avcre^ge  for  1939.     The  riach 
reduced  Septeriocr  exports  to  the  United  Xlr^-^dcra,  v/hich  us"ually  takes  ahout 
60  percent  of  the  totcl  froin  the  United  States,  vc^-e  ciit  in  half  in  Octo- 
ber, ainountir^-;;  to  4,4  million  pounds  as  a'"ainst  a  ::3onthl:/  avcro^?;e  for  the 
yco..r  of  13.3  million  pcrj.nds.     So  far  this  year,  exports  have  roprescntod 
35  percent  of  totrl  production  xmdcr  Podcral  inspection. 

The  reduced  October  shipments  viere  partly  the  result  of  the  fixing 
of  prices  for  Merican  lard  in  the  United  Kin^dora  at  42s. Gd.  per  hundred- 
v/eifTht,  or  $7.63  per  100  pon.nds,  a  figure  considered  by  raost  Ajnerican 
packers  tn  be  too  lo\"  to  allov;  for  reasonable  profits,  and  partly  the 
result  of  the  curtailment  of  imoorts  into  the  United  ICir^tAdom  from  foreign 
countries  of  all  commodities  not  considered  a-bsoliitely  essential.  Ko 
exports  of  ar^  niom.ont  have  gone  to  G-erraany  this  year,  and  even  the  usurl 
small  monthly  sriipnc-nts  vrcre  discontiviu.od  in  Septemroer,     Eather  significant 
increases  v/ere  regi'  ':.ered  during  September  and  October  in  the  shij^ments  to 
Selrium,  the  I'etherlands,  S'vitsorland,  and  Sr/eden,  hov/evcr,  and  som.e  of 
this  lard  ma;.'  liave  been  findir^"  its  "I'fiy  into  belligerent  countries. 

The  portion  of  the  exports  goir^^  to  Latin  American  countries  has 
increased  considera'  dy  this  year.    TJhorcas  in  1937  monthly  exports  to  these 
coimtries,  excl^iding  Cu.ba,  averaged  B5C,000  pounds  and  in  1938,  1,7  million 
pounds,  for  the  first  10  months  of  1939  they  have  avorcgcd  3.8  million 
poxmds.     The  best  customers  this  year,  aside  from  Cuba  v;ith  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  nearly  5  million  ]icunds,  are  Venezuela,   Colomdria,  and  I.Iexico.  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  '3-\iatemals,,  Ilslti,  the  Dominican  P.epublic,  and  Ecuador  also 
tai^e  considerable  apiantities. 

Cattle  and  Beef 

Imports  of  cattle  a.nd  calves  during  October  totaled  60,334  head, 
compared  vith  less  tha.n  20,000  in  September,     Imports  of  cattle  of  eveiy 
weight  class,  except  dairy  covrs,  nere  larger  than  during  the  previous  month, 
with  the  heaviest  increase  bcir^'  recorded  in  nonconce ssi on  cattle  vreighing 
between  200  and  599  pounds.     Of  this  group,  25,323  heai-l  v/ere  entered, 
24,461  from  L'exico  and  the  rest  from  Canada. 

Imports  of  quota  cattle  v/eighirg  700  pounds  and  over  vrere  also 
heavier  in  October,  the  first  month  of  the  final  quarter.     Of  the  40,346 
head  that  moy  be  Imported  from  Canada  a,t  the  reduced  duty  during  the  last 
quarter,  17,74-i  cam.e  in  during  October.     Only  6,663  head  were  permitted 
entr;'  from  other  countries  at  the  o'recm.cnt  rate  duriAg  the  final  quarter, 
and  the  entire  quota  v/as  filled  early  in  October.     In  addition  3,218  head 
were  imported  from  I.Iexico  at  the  full  1930  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound.  The 
Canadian  quota  v/ill     ?  exhousted  during  the  latter  part  of  December  if 
imports  continu.e  o.t  the  rate  provailirag  up  to  December  2,  when  33,427  head 
of  the  quota,  had.  been  entered. 
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The  quarterly  quotas  for  heavy  cattle  v;ill  be  allocated  in  1940  as 
they  were  for  tlie  last  throe  quarters  of  195. that  is,  51,720  head  to 
Canada  and  S,280  to  other  countries,  Vvith  the  total  for  the  year  not  to 
exceed  225,000.     It  v/ill  be  roHGmbersd  that  no  such  allocation  wo.5  made 
during  the  period  January-March  1959,  and  as  a  result,  27,089  head  v;cre 
imported  from  Mexico  and  32,911  from  Canada  at  the  agreement  rate. 

Though  the  quota  on  calves  v;as  filled  in  September,  4,122  calves 
from  Canada  and  1,590  from  Mexico  v;ere  imported  during  October  at  the  1930 
rate  of  2.5  cents  per  pound. 

UMITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  and  domestic  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves,  all  on  dressed-v/eight  basis,  and  average  farm  price 


of  be 

ef  cattle,  Januar; 

'-October  1939, 

Vi'ith  compa 

risons 

i  ear 

Imports 

/ 

• Inspectod 

;  si  ought  or 
; of  cattle 
:&  calves 
; dressed- 
'  v/t .  basi  s 

■  ^/ 

Share 
imports 
are  of 
inspected 
slaugh- 
ter 

Average 
farm 
price 

per 
pound 
of  beef 

Oa.ttle 

\.  QTltl  — 

able) 

Dr 

jssod-\;cij 

^ht  baa 

i  s 

Cattle 
(duti- 
able ) 
b/' 

Canned 
beef 

;  c/ 

Other 
beef 

TotrJ. 
cattle 
and 
beef 

Head 

^,000 
pounds 

pounds 

1,000 
V  ound  r- 

1,000 
pounds . 

1 , 000 
pounds 

Percent 

Cents 

1929  

410,656 

129,213 

199 , 745 

50,727 

379,686 

4,727,582 

8.0 

9.15 

1930  

226,273 

49,697 

140,263  : 

19,459 

209,419 

4,704,316 

4.5 

7.46 

1951  

85,570 

17,797 

48,965  ■ 

3,494 

70,255 

4,751,470 

1.5 

5.31 

1932  

95,407 

19,200 

61,598  ; 

~  '~i>"i 

62,495 

4,394,048 

1.9 

4.07 

1933  

63,329 

9,329 

105,360  : 

970 

114,159 

5,045,914 

2.3 

3.63 

1934  

57,679 

11,091 

116,685  : 

1,149 

128,925 

5,602,186 

2.3 

3.88 

1935  

364,523 

105,009 

190,658  : 

10,248 

305,915 

5,167,023 

5.9 

6.21 

1936  

399,113 

127,075 

219,509  : 

6 , 200 

552,784 

5,969,908 

5.9 

5.85 

1937  

494,945 

153,600 

220,243  : 

6,592 

580,435 

5,374,235 

7.1 

6.96 

1938  e/. 

424,022 

130,332 

196,493  : 

3,239 

330,064 

5,379,425 

5.1 

6,28 

Jan .-Oct . 

1938  e/ 

330 , 651 

92,488- 

164,581  ; 

2,798 

259,867 

4,495,403 

5.8 

6.27 

1939  e/ 

664,339: 

195,795; 

195,181  i 

3,929 

394,905 

4,445,079 

8.9 

6.87 

Comrtiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Imports  for  consumption;  includes  free  for  use  as  ships'  stores, 
b/  Does  not  include  cattle  from  Virgin  l3la:'ids. 

c/  Basis  for  conversion  of  canned  beef  to  dressed  beef  has  been  changed  from 

5  to  4  pounds  of  canned  beef  -  10  pounds  of  dressed. 

d/  Approximately  69  percent  of  estim.ated  total  slaughter. 

o/  Preliminary. 
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The  Canadian  Grovevr^c.ent  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  United 
kingdom  whereby  Canada,  has  agreed  to  ship  "bacon  to  the  amount  of 
40,000  hundre        .-fat  of  112  po'ands  (4,480,000  pounds)  each  week  until 
October  31,  19'-'0,  at  $20 .  l^i' (Canadian.  currcnc-O' per  hundredweight 
($15.63  per  100  primds  Ur.itcd  States  currency),  according  to  a  telegram 
from  Otta'.va.     C-rert  Britaizi  is  reported  as  willing  to  take  up  to 
50,000  hundredv/eight  (5,600,000  pounds)  weekly. 

Shipments  may  he  any  type  or  size  of  Grade  A  Wiltshire  Sides. 
Grade  A  Wiltshire  Sides  vary  from  the  light  type  weighing  45-55  pounds 
to  the  hea.vj/  type  weighing  65-75  jDOunds.     The  sizeable  type  weighing 
55-65  is  the  kind  ordinarily .preferred  on  the  British  market  and  a  slight 
deviation  from  this  weight  formerly  served  to  place  the  bacon  in  a  lower 
price  ra.ngG.     A  Canadian  Bacon  Board  has  been  crea.tcd  to  control  ship- 
ments and  to  fix  prices.     This  includes  regul acting  the  prices  paid  farmers 
according  to  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  hog  feeding. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  in  1932  the  British  Govern- 
ment allotted  Canada  a  bacon  and  ham  quota  of  230  million  pounds.  This 
goal  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  bacon  exports  to  that  country  increased 
from  only  31  million  pounds  in  1932  to  192  million  pounds  in  1937.  There 
was  a  falling  off  in  1938  to  170  million  pounds  as  the  result  of  smaller 
hog  numbers  in  1937  and  1938  due  to  drought  and  scarcity  of  fcedstuffs. 

Exports  were  large  in  the  month  of  October.    The  quantity  reached 
17,2.04,000  pounds  or  approximately  a  weekly  average  of  4,500,000  pounds. 
This  is  a  little  larger  than  the  specified  weekly  shipments  for  the  mar- 
keting ycax  1939-40  (November  1  to  October, 3l),  according  to  the  new 
agreement. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  Canadian  producers  to  reach  the  goal 
set  by  the  British  Government  in  1932,  and  it  appears  that  exports  in  the 
1939-40  marketing  year  will  closely  approximate  230  million  pounds,  pro- 
vided the  specified  weekly  average  is  a.ttained. 

The  largest  quantity  of  bacon  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  any 
one  calendar  year  was  241  million  pounds  in  1919.     That  year  the  number 
of  hogs  reported  in  June  was  r.pproximately  the  same  as  this  year.  The 
record  number  of  5,069,000  head  was  reported  in  1924. 

C.nnadian  hog  numbers  in  June  1939  reached  4,294,000  head,  an  in- 
crca.sc  of  23  percent  above  the  same  date  in  1938.  The  fall  pig  crop  is 
expected  to  show  a  32-percent  increase  above  a  year  ago.  This  year  hog 
numbers  reached  the  highest  level  since  1932, 


l/  El-  ce  on  board  Canadian  seaboard. 
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WARTIME  COMIvlODITY  COITTROL  MEASURES 


GRAIN 


Practically  all  countries  having  any  form  of  government  grain 
Control  or  regiilation  have  extended  or  modified  such  measures  since  hos- 
tilities "became  imminent,  particularly  relating  to  wheat.     In  the  import- 
ing Countries,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  outstanding  example, 
the  authorities  have  lost  no  time  in  safeguarding  supplies  on  hand  and  re- 
stricting exportation  while  at  the  same  time  looking  to  future  needs.  Ex- 
porting countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken  steps  to  control  the  market- 
ing of  their  wheat.     ''.Tiile  the  many  legislative  measures  "being  enacted  are 
difficult  to  follow  and  appraise  for  lack  of  complete  information,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  for  governments  or  purchasing  agents  in  im- 
porting countries  to  arrange  contract  deals  v;ith  exporting  coiontries  to  fill 
their  grain  needs  whenever  possible.     Government  permit  and  license  systems, 
also  exchange  control,  are  being  generally  adopted,  which  enables  control 
of  the  trade. 

Most  European  neutral  countries  are  affected  by  the  British  block- 
ade and  are  forced  to  adopt  virtual  war-control  measures.     In  consequence, 
the  vrorld  grain  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  "channelized"  to  a  large  extent, 
leaving  only  a  ,  small  share  open  to  normal  competitive  conditions  of  price 
and  quality.     The  importing  and  exporting  countries  involved  in  the  European  c 
war  and  blockade  conditions  are  expected  to  account  for  around  two-thirds  ; 
of  the  estimated  total  world  trade  in  wheat  this  season.     As  long  as  world 
wheat  supplies  remain  large,  especially  in  Empire  countries,  and  shipments 
are  possible  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  present  European  war  and  : 
blockade  seem  more  likely  to  hinder  rather  than  help  United  States  wheat 
exports  to  European  markets. 

This  situation  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  World  War  period,  ri 
1914-1918,  when  the  United  States  was  the  chief  wheat  supplier.     A  number  i; 
of  factors  account  for  the  changed  outlook  at  present,  e.g.,  large  crops  li 
and  carry-over  stocks  in  Canada  and  Australia,  whereas  in  1914-15  these  i 
Empire  countries  had  small  harvests  (these  two  countries  alone  have  export 
surpluses  sufficient  to  supply  world  wheat  needs  this  season  or  to  take  Ja 
care  of  the  important  United  Kingdom  market  for  nearly  3  years):  the  current.; 
ly  im-oroved  shipping  situation  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  enabling  Europe 
to  continue  active  imports  from  those  countries;  a  government  policy 
today,  especially  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  apr»ears  to  be  aimed  at  re- 
stricting purchases  in  the  United  States  to  those  products  (airplanes, 
arms,  etc.)  not  obtainable  to  advantage  elsewhere;  a  much  earlier  applica- 
tion of  the  British  blockade  in  this  war  which  affects  our  trade  possibili-  |  jj, 
ties  with  not  only  Germany  but  most  European  neutrals  as  well;  and  larger  1(1^ 
production  and  stocks  on  hand  in  Europe  today,  v/hich  in  turn  reduce  the  stt 
volume  and  urgency  of  im-oort  requirements.  j  Id 
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The  United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdora,  the  world's  most  important  market  for  imported 
grain,  took  action  immediately'-  upon  declaration  of  war  on  Septemuer  3  to 
control  all  grains  and  grain  products  and  to  sot  up  a  national  gvcixiF-ry 
system  adequate  to  meet  a  wartime  drain  upon  its  resources.     To  do  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  huslDrzid  fill  available  stocks,  increase  domestic 
production,  and  make  arrangements  for  securing  oversons  s'Applios.     Av"-  -r'*- 
for  such  wartime  measures  v/as  granted  to  the  United  Kini:-;dor;  Board  o:;  ..i.-.J.e 
by  Defense  Regulations  (193S). 

Control  of  Stocks  -  B"  the  Ceresl  and  Cereal  Products  (Requisition 
and  Con tv'o  1 )  Order,  IP 39 ,  effective  September  4,  the  Board  of  Trade  ordered 
all  merchantable  grainc  an:"i  their  products  (other  then  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  millers  and  small  quantities  on  farms),  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Port  Area  Grain  Committees,  appointed  for  each  of  the  chief  ports  ox  the 
country  and  its  vicinity.     Ever;/  person  owning  grains  or  grain  proo;icts 
(other  thr'Ji  the  exceptions  noted)  ros  required  to  make  a  return  to  the  Port 
Area  Grain  Committee  covering  his  locality.     All  transactions  affecting 
such  ]-roducts  v.ere  made  crc.bject  to  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
orders  also  applied  to  such  "oroducts  in  transit. 

1 

Regulation  of  Mills  -  All  flour  and  feed  mills  v'ere  tnkon  "-■•r;?' 
control  at  noon  September  4  and  vere  reqi-iirod  to  furnish  i -lovi  ■■. „1  : ,.• 
ing  their  capacity  end.  facilities.     Ko  miller  was  allowed  to  mill  or  deliver 
any  grain  or  grain  product  except  r.ndor  license,  and  the  production  of  flour 
was  limited  to  straight-run.     The  extraction  rate  was  set  at  70  percent  but 
was  later  increased  to  73  percent. 

Control  of  Wheat  Plour  -  The  price  of  flour  v/as  fixed  and  deli  vei^;;,' 
of  flour  sold  was  required  to  be  made  within  7  da^/'s  after  date  of  sale. 
Prices  of  imported  flour  \7ere  also  established  and  terras  of  sales  restric- 
ted.    'The  exportation  of  v;heat  flour  and  meal  was  prohibited,  except  under 
license. 

..ar  Ki  sks  ( Commodi ty ;  Insurance  -  Tac  provisions  of  Part  II  of  the 
War  Risks  Insurance  Act,  19  39,  by  which  corners  of  goods  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  insured  against  King's  eneii^''  risks  was  made  ax)rilicable  to 
persons  dealing  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  by  them.     Insurance  on 
such  products,  including  all  grains,  was  to  be  required,  however,  only  when 
their  value  exceeded  £1,000.     If  less,  si;.ch  insurance  was  made  optional. 

^  Ministry  of  Pood  -  From  the  Food  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

was  set  up  the  Ministr^^  of  Food.     The  functions  of  this  organization  in- 
clude the  acquisition  of  foreign  and  domestic  supplies  of  essen'cial  food- 
stuffs, price  fixing,  and  distribution.     A  schediile  of  prices  was  set  up 
for  grain  and  grain  products  on  September  3,  at  which  all  imported  stocks 
requisitioned  by  the  Cereals  and  Cereals  Products  Order  under  Emergency 
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Pov/ers  were  to  be  taken  over.    When  it  v;as  found  that  these  prices  v/ere  un- 
equal in  their  effect  upon  merchants  and  fanners,  revisions  v/cro  made.  For 
imported  grains  and.  grain  products  to  "bo.  used  for  feading  purposes,  maximum 
prices  v/ero  established  on  September  29'.    v/hile  not  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, they  represented  aj)  attempt  to  stabilize  prices  of  these  products  at 
levels  prevailing  before  the  outbresJi  of  war. 

_  On  ITovem.ber  6,  the  Cereals  Ccj.'trol  Board,  set  up  under  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  issued  a  new  schedule  of  prices  for  imported  grains  and  their 
products  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  feeding,  which  v/ere  expected 
to  prevail  until  conditions  made  further  revisions  advisable.    Sales  of  all 
imported  grains  and  grain  products  are  made  through  offers  by  agents  to  the 
Cereals  Control  Board,  subject  to  acceptance  or  rejection  in  accordance  \\/ith 
usual  trade  practices.    Purchases  of  overseas  grains'  are  handled  by  the 
Cereals  Import  Committee  of  the  Cereals  Control  Board. 

Domestic  Production  Encouraged  -  Through  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Act,  1339,  British  farmers  grovring  certain  grains  v/cre  subsidized, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  various  no-called  Schemes  set  up  for 
this  purpose. 

The  VJheat  Scheme,  first  enacted  in  1932,  guaranteed  a  fixed  price 
to  producers  by  means  of  deficiency  paw.onts  made  at  the  end  of  each  m.ar- 
keting  year  (July  31)  OQ^^al  to  the  dif/erence  between  a  standard  price  and 
the  price  actually  received  for  all  hoKe-grcvm  Fiillablo '  v/heat  up  to  an  amount 
stipulated  by  the  Government.     If  the  price-  reoJizod  equrls  or  exceeds 
the  standard  price,  no  deficiency  payriont  is  received.    Under  emergency 
conditions,  the  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  hp.s  been  increased  from  45s. 
per  quarter  ($1.02  per  bushel  at  exchange  rate  of  Novcm.ber  9)  to  49s. 6d. 
($1.12);  of  oats  from  245.  to  27s.  per  quarter  (44  to  49  cents  per  bushel). 

Farmers  are  also  being  encoi'iraged  by  subsidy  to  convert  grasslands 
into  cultivated  acreage;  they  are  urged  to  sovr  as  m.uch  winter  wheat  as  ■ 
possible  and  to  -increase  their  food  and  feed  crops. 

Imported  G-rains  Requisitioned  -    The  requisitioning  of  certain  im- 
ported products,  among  them  grains,  began  December  1.    The  schedules  of 
maxim.um  prices  for  imported  grains  already  set  up,  September  29  and  Hovem- 
ber  6,  established  the  upper  limits  for  prices  to  be  paid  for  requisitioned 
grains.    The  actual  terms  of  each  sale  may  be;  negotiated  and  an  appeal  mr-.dc 
after  there  has  been  a  declared  basis  of  settlement.    Foreign  exchange  must 
b-3  provided  for  goods  requisitioned,  but  if  the  supply  of  any  product  becomes 
heavy,  the  policy  is  to  place  that  product  on  the  list  of  prohibitions. 

Ireland  . :  . 

The  Government  of  Ireland,  under  date  of  October  13,  announced  th^t 
all  farms  of  more  than  10  acres  must  h.ave  at  least  12.5  percent  under 
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cultivation  during  194C,  instead  of  10  r)ercent  as  was  hitherto  required. 
The  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  is  also  to  "be  increased  and  loans  made 
available  to  farmers  for  purchases  of  implements  and  fertilizer,  in  order 
to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  production  of  su.ch  commodities  as  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  potatoes. 

Wheat  -oroduction  in  Ireland  does  not  supply  domestic  needs  despite 
a  marked  ex-pansion  as  a  result  of  Government  aid  in  recent  years.  Fear- 
ful of  a  shortage  by  reason  of  shix-)ping  difficulties,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  formed  a  company  with  sole  authority  to  -ourchase  and  im- 
port wheat,  as  well  as  corn.     The  distribution  of  these  products  will  also 
be  under  Government  control. 

Canada 

Since  the  ¥orld  War,  Canada  has  tried  various  methods  of  vrheat 
marketing  with  a  view  to  finding  the  best  way  to  move  its  large  crops 
with  greatest  benefit  to  the  wheat  growers.     Grain  boards,  cooperative 
pools,  price  stabilization  measures,  and  the  open-market  system  have  all 
been  employed.     The  1939  legislation  was  drafted  with  a  view  to  using  a 
combination  of  these  systems.    Machinery  was  set  up  by  which  farmers  could 
m.arket  their  wheat  through  a  Government  board,  the  open  market,  or  i^^eat 
pools.     Regulation  of  the  grain  futures  market  and  assistance  to  farmers  in 
years  of  crop  failure  v/ere  also  provided.    A  price  of  7C  cents  a  bushel  for 
No.   1  ITorthern  (basis  Fort  William)  was  gu.aranteed  to  a  farm.er  delivering 
up  to  5,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  IVheat  Board.    Any  quantity  above  5,000 
bushels  was  to  be  marketed  through  other  agencies.     If  delivered  to  a  co- 
operative, the  Government  guaranteed  an  advance  of  60  cents  a  bushel,  basis 
No.  1,  Northern,  Fort  William. 

With  the  declaration  of  war,   several  emergency  measures  were  adopted 
but  none  of  importance  with  special  reference  to  wheat.     Policy  has  been 
directed  so  far  toward  discouraging  radical  changes  in  prices  and  production. 
The  maintenance  of  the  wheat  acreage  at  the  1939  level  is  said  to  be  desired, 
and  steps  have  been  taken  to  speed  up  the  Government's  program  for  taking 
over  submarginal  wheat  lands. 

Measures  actually  oassed,  affecting  grains  and  other  products,  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trades  Board  on  September 
3,  and  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Board  on  Septemb'r  15.     The  former  Board 
is  authorized  to  make  arrangements  for  adequate  supplies  of  essential  commodi 
ties  and  supervise  their  distribution.     The  latter,  to  which  all  applica- 
tions for  foreign  exchange  m.ust  be  made,  will  control  Canada's  foreign 
trade.     Trading  in  grain  has  been  chiefly  affected  by  this,  in  that  foreign 
exchange  obtained  from  the  export  of  grain  must  be  converted  into  Canadian 
funds  at  official  rates  announced  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 
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Australia 

Waj:  measures  in  Australia  affecting  grains  ha,ve  "been  largely 
limited'  to  V7heat,  one  of  the  country' s  important  export  products.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  announced  on-  Septeraher  15  that  it  would  assume 
control  of  the  forthcoming  (1939-40)  crop  and  on  Octoher  9  took  over  all 
old-crop  wheat  stocks,   except  supplies  owned  and  stored  "by  farmers  for 
their  uwn  use  and  certain  other  relatively  small  q.uaXLtities  destined  for 
specific  pui:  poses.     Prices  paid  for  v/heat  taken  over  were  fixed  for  each 
State  hy  the  Australian  Wheat  Board,  created  to  store  and  market  the  wheat 
acquired  "by  the  Government.     The  minimum  price  fixed  for  the  1939-40  crop 
is  reported,   as  of  DeceiB"ber  9,   to  "be  equal  to  48.5  cents  per  "bushel  in 
hags  at  port  of  shipment.  - 

Late  in  September  the  Government,  under  authority  of  the  Customs 
Act,  prohi"bited  the  exportation  of  all  goods,   except  under  license,  which 
would  apply  to  grains  other  tha.n  whea.t.     In  Octo"ber,  price  regulations 
Were  also  issu.ed  under  the  i!I"ational  Security  Act,  which  gave  the  Price 
Commissioner  power  to  control  all  goods,  hut  a  system,  was  announced  where"by 
traders  and  manufactiurer s  could  increase  prices  automatically  without  mak- 
ing special  application  to  the  Commissioner. 

A  m.easure  to  conserve  Australia' s  foreign  exchange  "became  effective 
Lecemher  1,  when  imports  from  nonsterling  countries,  even  from  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Kong  Ilong,  were  prohi"bited,  except  under  special  license. 
Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  were  not  included.     Goods  to  "be  imported 
will  "be  placed  in  four  categories,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  while 
a  large  nmiher  will  he  hanned  entirely.     It  was  expected  that  licenses 
Would  at  first  he  issued  to  importers  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  of  their 
imports  during  1938. 

New  Zealand 

Legislation  and  regulations  were  passed  in  New  Zealand  soon  after 
the  d.eclaration  of  war,  giving  the  Government  power  to  control  the  amount 
and  destination  of  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  as  well  as  of  other  food- 
stuffs; to  fix  domestic  prices,  and  regula.te  supplies  and  factory  produc- 
tion.   It  was  started,  hov/ever,   in  a  radiogram  from  Wellington  on 
September  16  that  the  Government  had  had  occasion  to  exercise  its  powers 
in  only  a  few  instances. 

Prance 

Burdened  during  recent  years  hy  hoav;/  surpluses  of  wheat,  Prance 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  ha,d  supplies  on  hand  from  the  1938  crop  equal 
to  a  third  or  more  of  its  average  annual  domestic  requirements.  Further- 
more, the  1939  harvest,   no  official  estimate  of  which  has  teen  announced, 
apparently  approximated  annual  domestic  needs.     Importation  of  feed  grains 
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may,  however,  "oe  neces,sar;y-  this  year  as  domestic  prodv.ction  is  "barely 
siiff icient  for  ordina'^y  recuirsments .     In  1914,  Trance  -"'/as  on  an  iirrport 
"basis  for  wheat,  and  T)read-ration  card.s  were  issued  soon  after  the  Kar 
started. 

Control  of.I'ood  -  In  lecem'^er  19?/4,  a  lav  was  passed  setting  up 
a  "wheat  security  stock"  to  he  made  up  of  a  month's  wheat  requirements, 
ahout  22  million  bi^shcls,  to  constitute  a  reserve  for  any  national 
emergency*     V.^hile  intended  priLiari]y  to  relieve  an  o^'-erstocked  v/heat  mar- 
ket, this  law  may  he  deemed  the  first  food-defense  measure  of  the  present 
v;ar.     In  April  1939,  the  m.achinery  for  food  control  was  set  up  by  a  law 
that  charged  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  with  pro vi. sionirg  the  nation  and 
its  overseas  possessions  in  tiy.o  of  '-ar  and  established  a  special  service 
under  the  Ministr:/  of  A^-ricultvu  e  to  prepare  for  agricultural  mobiliza- 
tion and  food  control.     In  October,  the  law  of  April  was  abolished  and  a  . 
general  Pro^'isioning  Service  -ms  decreed  under  the  i''I:nister  of  Agricul- 
ture in  cooperation  '-.dth  the  Minister  of  '^*^ar  and  I'ationul  Defense. 

T-adu  Rog'alaticns  -  Ag  -if  Aug^ist  23,  exports  of  many  agricultural 
prodxicts,   including  all  grains,  were  prohijited,  rxcepb  to  Algeria  or 
from  Algeria  to  France.     The  French  l^inistor  of  Commerce  and  the  Governor 
General  of  Algeria  may  grant  permission  for  exco'^Dtions  to  the  law.  On 
September  12,  additions  were  na.dc  to  the  Izst  of  goods,   the  cicport  of  which 
was  prohibited;   incPoidod  in  these  wore  bread,  whoo,t  flour,  semolina  paste, 
and  bran  of  all  gi'adns.     A  genera"  accrue  of  Septem.ber  1,  provided  for  the 
control  of  all  foodstuffs  witn  authority  to  fix  prices  and  arranga  for 
distribution.     On  the  sar.e  date  imports  of  all  products,  except  gold,  vrere 
prohibited,  except  by  autnority  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Regulations 
of  the  payments  mp.de  fo?'  imports  or  exports  was  undertaken  on  SGpteribcr  9. 
J'or  importations,  authority  must  be  obtained  f-!"om  the  Office  of  foreign 
Exchange  or  proof  given  that  they  do  not  require  settlement  in  foreign 
exchange.     ^Ihon  exports  rre  to  be  paid  for  in  foreign  exchange,   such  ex- 
cmnge  must  bo  delivered  to  the  Office  of  I'oreign  Exchange  within  1  month 
after  paym.ent. 

■i-'Ja.t icnal  ''■^'-leat  Beard  -  The  wheat  trs.de  of  Fro.nco  vras  under  monopoly 
control  v;hen  the  European  war  started,  and  m.inimum  prices  to  producers  had 
been  fixed  since  July  1933,     In  Au.gi.::3t  1935,  the  National  Wheat  Board  was 
established  to  control  the  production  and  marketing  of  viheat.     The  schedule 
of  prices  for  Se;ot ember-August  1939-40  was  therefore  fixed,  a.ccordir.g  to 
this  ca.rly  legislation;   the  basic  price  for  bread  vjheat  v/a.s  197.50  francs 
per  quintal  {''^1.22  per  bushel  at  average  rate  of  exchange  for  Scptem.ber). 
Many  of  th^'  functions  of  the  Ijaticna^l  V^heat  Board  were,  however,  done  away 
with,  by  decree  of  October  4,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.     -he  restric- 
tions placed  on  acreage  and  prodi:.ction  were  removed,  and.  the  m.onopoly  of 
foreign  trad.e  in  wheat  v:as  tra.nsf erred  to  the  Minister  of  Agri cv.lt ^u'e.  A3 
an  exceptional  measure,  the  production  tax  was  increased  ro  range  from 
4  francs  per  quintal  (2.5  cents  per  bushel)  for  cuo.ntitiec  of  5C  quintals 
or  less  to  18  francs  (ll  cents  per  bushel)  for  over  1,000  qu.intals. 
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The  flour  extraction  rate  was  fixed  on  SeptemlDer  15  at  2  points 
above  the  average  specific  weight  of  soft  wheat  in  each  mill,  and  the 
price  of  1938  wheat  carried  over  "by  the  National  '-'■''heat  Boord  was  fixed  at 
the  price  prevailing  during  Augiist  1939.     Domestic  trade  in  wheat,  "by 
decree  of  Septemher  11^  must  "be  carried  on  exclusively  through  v;heat  co- 
operatives and  registered  organizations  or  dealers.     Each  producer  must 
deliver  to  one  receiving  agency  only. 

Milling  P-egulated  -  Since  Novemhor  1,  millers  have  "been  required 
to  keep  a  stock  of  soft  wheat  and  flour,  or  hard  wheat  and  semolina,  equal 
to  tv;o  thirds  of  their  monthly  average  milling  from  Septemher  1,  1938,  to 
August  31,  1939.    A  subsidy,  amoimting  to  about  0.03  cent  a  bushel  per  day, 
is  paid  to  millers  on  thoir  excess    stocks.    Arrangements  v/cre  made,  by 
decree  October  4,  for  maximum  sales  prices  for  semolina  to  be  fixed  when 
conditions  made  such  a  step  necessary.     On  October  27,  the  maximum  v/hole- 
sale  price,  excluding  armament  tax  was  set  at  about  3.5  cents  per  pound. 
Measures  were  also  undertaken,  whereby  France  would  be  assured  of  a  supply 
of  hard  v/heat  arji  semolina  for  the  duration  of  the  war  through  a  quota 
system  allocated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  special  French,  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  groups  appointed  to  meet  the  estim.ated  quarterly  requirements 
for  semolina. 

Provincial  Societies  -  Besides  measures  taken  to  regulate  the  grain 
industry  specifically,  there  have  been  formed,  by  decree  of  October  27, 
Provincial  societies  for  purchasing  and  distributing  foodstuffs  in  order 
that  the  provisioning  of  the  civilian  population  may  be  facilitated.  The 
declaration  of  stocks  of  foodstuffs  was  also  made  cor.pulsory,  and  on 
November  1,  a  commission  was  set  up  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
examine  litigation  regarding  the  import  and  export  of  agricultural  products 

G-ermany 

Agriciilture  in  Germany  has  been  under  Government  control  since  1933. 
Fixed  prices  are  paid  for  all  grains  delivered.    Foreign  trade  is  also 
under  strict  Government  control.     The  outbreak  of  v;ar  has  not  caused  any 
notable  changes  in  such  trade  regulations,   so  far  as  is  Icnovm.     Most  food- 
stuffs, however,  are  now  strictly  rationed,   though  bread  is  still  an  excep- 
tion.    Government  policy  in  recentyears  has  included  the  creation  of  a 
bread-grain  reserve  for  emergency  situations.     This  reserve  stock  now  forms 
an  important  feature  of  the  German  grain  supply  position. 

The  Not  her  lands 

The  Netherlands  is  the  second  largest  European  market  for  United 
States  v/heat.     Its  proximity  to  the  war  zone  and  its  dependence  upon  iraporti 
make  it  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  neutral  countries  and  of  special 
concern  to  the  world  grain  trade.     During  the  v;ar  of  1914-1918,  a 
great  scarcity  of  such  commodities  as  grains  prevailed,  with  an  attendant 
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soaring  of  prices.     While  circunstances  now  make  inportation  difficult, 
steps  were  taken  as  early  as  September  30,  1938,  to  empower  the  Government 
through  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  food  supplies  in 
case  of  a  war  emergency.     To  check  undue  price  advances  and  arrange  for 
equitable  distribution  of  food,  cattle  feed,  and  other  commodities,  scveiul 
lavrs  v;erc  passed  on  June  24,  1939:     the  General  Requisition  Act,   the  Distri- 
bution Act,  the  Control  of  Prices  and  Hoarding  Act,  and  the  Sea  Vessels 
Requisition  Act,    The  last-mentioned  Act  makes  it  possible  for  the  Government 
to  use  the  Netherlands  merchant  fleet  to  got  cargoes  from  exporting  countries 
at  freight  rates  fixed  by  the  authorities  at  reasonable  levels  and  thus  avoid 
some  of  the  transportation  difficulties  experienced  in  the  World  War. 

While  imports  of  grain  are  still  necessary,  the  Netherlands  is  in 
much  hetter  position  at  present  than  in  1914.    >^€at  and  flour  have  been  under 
monopoly  control  since  1933.     Domestic  wheat  production  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  Government  has  built  up  a  reserve  stock  of  considerable  size.  Rye 
production  has  also  expanded,  and  through  the  General  Requisition  Act,  the 
Government  is  in  position  to  take  over  all  sijpplics  of  these  grains  as  well 
as  of  bear  ley,  oats,  and  other  feeds. 

Inventory  of  Farm  Products  -  Date  in  Aug\ist  the  Government  took  an 
inventory  of  all  agricultural  products,  livestock,  and  feed  in  the  hands  of 
farmers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers.    During  the  days  of  inventory,  process- 
ing and  transportation  v;ere  held  in  abeyance. 

Control  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Foodstuffs  -  Simultaneously  with 
the  proclamation  of  mobilization,  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  food- 
stuffs not  already  under  monopoly,  v/ere  forbidden.    Foreign  trade  in  all 
foodstuffs  is  now  controlled  by  various  central  organizations,  the  so-called 
"Centrals"  of  the  Agricultural  Crisis  provisions. 

Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  -  For  the  purchase  in  foreign  countries  and 
importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  both  food  and  feed,  the  Grain  Purchas- 
ing Bureau  was  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Netherlands  Field  Crop  Central. 
Connected  with  the  Bureau  are  experts  for  each  commodity  or  group  of  commodi- 
ties, v;ho  represent  the  cooperative  societies  and  private  trade.  Application 
for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  grains  must  be  made  to  the  Netherlands 
Central  Agricultural  Office;  of  flour,  to  the  Netherlands  Central  Flour 
Office.     These  organizations  have  the  power  to  take  any  measures  considered 
necessary  v/ith  regard  not  only  to  foreign  trade  but  to  the  manufacture, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  these  products. 

Provincial  Food  Commissioners  -  A  commissioner  has  "boon  appointed  for 
each  Province,  eleven  in  all,  who  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Government  Bureau 
for  Food  Provisioning  in  Time  of  War  through  local  agents  to  carry  out 
purely  agrarian  measures.     The  Bureau  also  is  charged  with  providing  the 
Army  and  Navy  vrith  food  and  feed. 
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Grain  Prices  Controlled  -    The  Rotterdam  grain  futures  market  for 
wheat  and  corn  was  closed  on  Auspj-st  29.     Present  -oriccs  paid  by  the 
G-overnment  <  c»i.f,  P.otterdam,  plus  the  mono"Doly  taxes  collected  for  the 
Agricultural  Crisis  fund  are  higher  than  those  required  from  importers  to 
whom  grain  is  allotted  for  di strihution.     Grain  prices  to  producers,  fixed 
before  the  war  "began,  are  still  maintained.     It  has  been  announced,  however 
that  the  uncertainties  of  the  near  future  make  it  impossible  to  fix  basic 
prices  for  the  1940  grain  crop  until  some  time  next  year. 

Belgiujn 

The  Belgian  Government  purchased  foreign  wheat  to  be  used  as  a 
reserve  stock  some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  Millers 
who  imported  v/heat  were  required  to  acquire  and  keep  a  stock  of  foreign 
wheat,  equivalent  to  7.5  percent  of  the  amount  milled  from  Pebru.ary  14, 
1938,  to  February  18,  1939,     It  is  always  a  problem  in  Belgium  to  maintain 
a  proper  balance  between  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  the  production  of 
livestock.     Should  the  present  war  last  several  years,  m.any  pastures  would 
probably  have  to  be  used  for  the  growing  of  such  croios  as  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  sugar  beets.     Larger  importation  of  feedstuffs,  as  well  as  Srtrong 
wheats  for  mixing,  would  be  necessary. 

To  safeguard  current  supplies,  the  export  of  grains  was  prohibited 
except  under  license  on  Aug'ust  25,  and  since  September  10  no  licenses 
have  been  issued.     License  fees  on  iraiDorts  of  grains  and  their  products 
were  abolished  and  since  September  15  transit  trade  in  these  commodities 
has  been  under  Government  regulation.     Maximum  prices  to  be  paid  at  the 
farm  for  wheat  intended  for  milling  were  fixed  as  of  September  21,  at  135 
francs  per  quintal  ($1.25  per  bushel). 

Further  regulations  of  September  24,  stipulr^ted  that:  millers 
should  utilize  the  whole  wheat  grain  for  flour;     flour  b*^  nf  rne  grade 
only  and  have  a  content  of  not  less  than  84  percent  dry  matter;     no  wheat 
should  be  fed  to  animals  except  when  judged  unfit  for  human  consumption; 
domestic  wheat  could  be  purchased  by  duly  licensed  millers  and  merchants 
only;  certain  amounts  of  wheat  could  be  reserved  by  farmers  for  seed  and 
family  use;   some  districts  should  increase  1940  acreage  by  50  percent  over 
1939  and  others  should  cultivate  at  least  as  great  an  area  as  in  1939. 

Denmark 

While  Denmark  had  not  built  up  any  reserve  stocks  of  imported  grain 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  home-grown  grain  was  seasonally 
plentiful,  as  a  result  of  good  crops  this  year.     With  Government  approval, 
the  mills  formed  a  central  buying  organization  for  the  purchase  of  wheat 
and  rye,  and  feedstuff  dealers  also  combined  to  buy  corn  and  other  products, 
The  exportation  of  both  bread  and  feed  grains  was  prohibited  late  in 
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August  and  on  September  4  the  Ministry  of  Agriciilture  and  Fisheries 
announced  that  all  imports  of  uiu:nilied  wheat  and  r^.^e  must  be  made  through 
duly  authorized  importers.     On  September  26,  all  stocks  of  corn  and  home- 
produced  fodder  came  under  the  control  of  the  State  Grain  Office.  An 
excise  tax  was  levied  on  wheat  to  be  milled  for  hu:aan  cons^omption  snd  a 
duty  imposed  on  imported  flo\\r.     Revenue  thus  obtained  is  controlled  by 
the  Danish  Ivdnister  of  Agriculture  and  is  to  be  used  to  lorevent  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  rye  bread,  whicii  is  the  staple  bread  of  Lemark.     Other  meas- 
ures designed  to  meet  emergency  conditions  that  affect  grain  include 
currency  regulation  and  a  reduction  in  the  milling  percentage  of  domestic 
wheat  from  50  to  30  percent. 

ST/edcn 

A  grain-control  system  has  been  evolved  in  Sweden  over  a  period  of 
years  through  various  measures  enacted  to  protect  and  support  grain  growers. 
Imports  of  wheat  were  subjected  to  various  restrictions  such  as  customs 
duties,  milling  taxes,  nixing  regijilatlons,  and  import  licenses.     Tiie  regula- 
tions covering  wlieat  flour  wure  more  drastic  thaji  those  for  wheat.     As  a 
result,  there  has  been  almost  a  cessation  of  flour  imports  and  a  aa.rked 
decline  in  wheat  imports. 

The  control  of  the  Swedish  grain  trade  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Swedish  Graan  Company,  \7ith  v/hich  the  Government  made  a  contract  each  year, 
t)eginning  September  1  and  ending  August  31.     Details  of  the  contract  in 
force  this  year  are  not  known,  but  modifications  of  former  ^regulations  in- 
dicate a  relajration  of  import  restrictions  and  a  tightening  of  export  control 
to  insure  a.dequate  supplies  of  grain  during  the  war  period. 

As  early  as  Atigust  26  decrees  were  issued  subjecting  certain  articles 
to  e:rport  control  and  prohibiting  the  import  of  others  except  under  license. 
All  grains  and  their  products  \iere  included  in  the  export  list.  Effective 
October  9,  import  fees  on  wheat  flour,  wheat  groats,  vermicelli,  ma.caroni , 
rye,  and  rj^e  flour  were  cancelled.     On  October  4,  the  milling  tax  on  domes- 
tic and  imported  wheat  used  in  the  production  of  floor  \ms  reduced.    As  an 
aid  to  fa\'mers  growing  wheat  and  rye,  loans  were  to  bo  available  during  the 
period  September  1  to  December  31,  1939,  on  a  basis  fixed  by  the  Government. 
The  mixing  percentage  for  doiiestic  oats  used  in  making  groats  and  neal  was 
reduced  from  85  to  75  percent  for  the  period  October  1,  1939,  to  March  31, 
1940,  it  X'.'CG  announced  on  September  20.    The  mixing  percontnge  for  domestic 
wlieat  was  -uiichsjiged  fnr  the  period  November  1  to  December  31,  at  90  percent; 
for  ryo,  it  was  lowered  from  98  to  90  percent. 

Norway 

A  large  importer  of  wheat,  Norway,  through  its  State  Grain  Monopoly 
ihad  built  up  reserve  stocks  of  bread  grain  before  the,  war  and  is  said  to  be 
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in  the  "best  pocition  of  all  the  northern  countries  as  to  foreign  grain 
supplies.     The  export  of  wheat  flour  is  tanned  at  present  "but  as  far  as 
knovm,  there  have  "been  no  official  restrictions  placed  on  the  importa.tion 
of  \7heat  and  flour  into  E'orv/o.y  since  the  oufbreah  of  the  v/ar.     A  rationing 
svstern  for  flour,  hov^cver,  has  heen  undertaJcen. 

Finland 


Decree  l\o .  245  of  Scpteraoor  2  prohioitcd  the  export  of  all  cereals 
a.nd  -'nilling  products,  exco]ot  \indcr  license.     On  ScpteniDcr  15,  the  mixing 
percentage  for  dor.cstic  grain  to  he  used  in  milling  Mas  lovrcrcd  from  80  to 
50  "oorccnt. 


Switzerland 


The  wheat  trade  of  &Tit::erland,  for  ^nany  years  under  Government 
monopol;-,  has  "been  featiired  since  1929  hj  the  practice  of  imposing  import 
quotas  and  maintaining  fixed  prices  to  producers.     The  Sta.te  a.lso  provided 
protection  to  the  milling  industry  in  va.rious  wo.ys.     In  recent  yea.rs  most 
of  the  vrhoat  imports  have  "been  made  under  trade  agreements,  made  lo,rgely 
v;ith  ccuntrics  in  v;hich  Sv/itzcrland  had  frozen  credits. 

H^ith  tl'iO  advent  of  \7ar,   Svritzcrland  prohioitod  the  exportation  of 
grains,  except  tv  permit,  c.rA  sot  up  a  Federal  Price  Control  Service  to 
rog-j-lr-tc  market  su.pplics  in  general.     Since  September  23,  only  one  type  of 
flour  has  he  en  milled  from  T;hea,t,  rye,  spelt,  or  a  mixture  of  these  grains, 
and  this  has  to  "be  sold  at  a  fixed  price.     Steps  were  also  taken  to  conserve 
fcedstu.ffs,  a.nd  potatoes  v:ero  recommended  for  use  in  hoth  ca.ttlo  and  pcaltr^/ 
rr.tions.    On.  0cto"ber  27,  fa.rmers  were  given  pcrmdssion  to  convert  oats, 
"barley,  and  corn  into  foodstuffs,  v;hero  they  ha.ve  "been  produced  on  land  they 
have  themselves  cultivated  and  arc  to  "be  used  for  farm  supplies. 

Since  the  oegirjiing  of  the  waT,  the  sale  of  certain  articles  of  food 
ha.s  "been  for"bidden.     On  Octoher  27,   the  rationin-g  of  these  foods  during 
]N[ovem"bcr  was  announced.     Included  in  the  list  were  flour,   semolina.,  corn, 
vrneat  flakes,  "barley  products,  aaid  oat  products.     In  the  distri"bation  of 
ration  cards,  no  distinction  was  made  "betwoon  the  city  and  iniral  TJopulation 
and  all  v/oro  encouraged  to  "build  up  s'J.pplies. 

Encouragement  has  been  given  to  Italian  grain  growers,  particularly 
wheat  producers,  for  a  n'am"ber  of  years  in  an  effort  to  expand  domestic 
production.     Trade  in  wheat  and  flour  is  monopolized,  imports  and  exports 
"being  subject  to  license.     Corn  and  rice  are  sim.ilarly  restricted.  The 
advent  of  the  war  has  therefore  necessitated  little,  if  arjy,  change  in  the 
control  of  grain  products. 
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Egypt 

The  first  war  measures  passed  by  Egypt  were  decrees  95  and  96  of 
August  25,  providing,  (l)  for  a  census  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies,  and 
(2)  the  building  up  of  foodstuff  stocks.    Under  the  first  decree,  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense  may  order  a  census  of  foodstuffs  to  determine 
if  available  foodstuffs  are  evenly  distributed.    A  committee  v;as  set  up  on 
September  20,  to  direct  the  census.    Under  the  second,  he  has  the  power  to 
order  increases  in  stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  to  ration  the  consumption  of 
certain  products. 

The  exportation  of  agricultural  products  v;as  prohibited  by  decree 
No.  98  of  August  27.    Exceptions  may  be  made  only  by  special  authority 
from  the  Minister  of  Finance . 

Maximum  sales  prices     f  foodstuffs  are  required  by  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 5  to  be  fixed  each  v/eek  by  a  Government  commission  appointed  for  each 
Province.    Prices  set  for  a  Province  must  be  posted  every  Prida;'  evening 
and  are  enforced  for  the  ensuing  week  by  the  dealers  and  merchants  of  that 
Province.    A  central  commission,  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce, 
establishes  the  basis  for  price-fixing,  examines  complaints  resulting  from 
provincial  prices,  watches  in  a  general  v;ay  the  movement  of  prices,  and 
suggests  miothods  of  preventing  a  rise  in  living  costs.    The  list  of  food- 
stuffs first  set  up  for  which  prices  wore  to  be  fixed  included  all  grains, 
wheat  flour,  and  bread,  but  rice  was  later  removed  from  the  list. 

Turkey 

The  exportation  of  foodstuffs  was  prohibited  by  decrees  of  August  31 
and  September  1  and  4.  On  the  list  were  wheat,  rye,  buckv/hcat,  barley,  oat 
corn,  millet,  rice,  cracked  wheat,  flour,  semolina,  and  bran. 

Argentina 

Although  one  of  the  world's  important  wheat-e:q?orting  countries, 
the  only  Argentine  legislation  s.f footing  grains  resulting  from  the  European 
war  was  ti>e  suspension  of  the  guaranteed  prices  to  producers  for  1938-39 
wheat  and  flaxseed  on  September  16,    Under  the  m.inimum-price  system,  grower 
were  free _J;o  sell  their  grain  in  an  open  market,  but  the  Goverriraent  agreed 
to  purchase  all  wheat  offered  to  it  at  7.00  pesos  per  q^'-i-intal  (57  cents  per 
bushel  at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  December  11),  f.o.b.  Suenos  Aires. 
A  Grain  Board  was  set  up  to  purchase  v/heat  and  to  store  or  sell  it  for 
the  Government.    With  the  outbreak  of  war,  prices  advanced  above  the 
minimum.    The  Government  stated  that  the  guaranty  was  then  suspended  in 
order  to  discourage  speculati.n.    Exchange  control  and  the  permit  system 
enable  the  Government  to  closely  regulate  trade. 
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UNITED  STAT3S  TOREIGI^  TRADE  Ul  AGHICULTUHAL  PRODUCTS,  JULY-OCTOBER 

Data  for  United  States  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products 
during  the  first  4  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  continue  to  reflect 
the  three  major  influences  in  evidence  a  month  ago;  namely,   (l)  the  war 
in  Europe,    (2)  the  great  improvement  over  a  year  ago  in  the  cotton-export 
situation  as  a  whole,  and  (s)  the  rise  of  United  States  industrial  activ- 
ity and  consumer  purchasing  power.     The  first  two  factors  have  roughly 
offset  each  other  in  their  effect  on  agriculturoJ.  exports,  v/hich,  there- 
fore (as  may  "be  scon  from  the  chert  on  the  opposite  -po.gc) ,  failed  to  shov\r 
the  a-dvancc  that  had  been  expected  from  the  low  levels  of  la.st  year. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  the  third  factor  mentioned,  imports  of  agricultural 
com;-aodi ties  have  risen  considerably  from  a  year  ago;   although  the  rise  has 
taken  place  largely  among  the  exotic  group  of  products  (in  this  case, 
especially  crude  inbber,  wool  for  carpets,   and  raw  silk),  imports  of  which 
complement  in  our  national  consumption  the  types  of  products  that  can  be 
grown  by  Anerican  farmers.    Relatively  little  increase  occurred  in  imports 
of  the  group  of  agricultural  products  (shown  in  the  chart)  that  supplement 
domestic  supplies  of  United  States  farm  products. 

Earm  Exports  and  the  BuropeaJi  War 

Daring  its  first  2  months,  the  present  \7ar  in  Europe  appears  to  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  United  States  exx^orts  of  agricultural  products 
talcen  as  a  whole.    The  anticipated  large  wartime  demand  for  pork  products 
and  dried  fruits  failed  to  materialize,  while  the  anticipated  v;artime 
curtailment  of  the  demand  for  fresh  fruits  and  toba,cco  developed  even  more 
rapidly  than  was  a.t  first  expected.     A  fcv;  United  States  fn.rm  exports  were 
purchased  abroad  in  large  amounts  as  a  result  of  the  v/ar  (the  outstanding 
example  is  soyberjis,  exports  of  which  during  September  ajid  October  were 
more  than  150  times  last  year's  quantity),  but  the  value  of  these  export 
increases  over  last  year  v/as  slight  in  comparison  with  the  decreases  that 
occurred  for  the  major  items  mentioned.     The  ^7ar  probably  affected  cotton 
exports  in  t":/o  wajrs,  decreasing  the  outlook  for  total  European  consumption 
of  Anericaji  cotton  during  the  current  season,  and,  because  of  a  fear  that 
shipping  costs  may  rise  rapidly,  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  season' s 
exports  being  shipped  at  this  time  of  the  year.     Since  neither  of  those 
more-or-lcss  offsetting  effects  appe£irs  to  have  boon  as  important  as  those 
of  certain  nonv/ar  factors,  it  is  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion to  consider  cotton  separately  from  other  farm  exports. 

The  value  of  United  States  exports  of  farm  products  other  than 
cotton  during  September  and  October,  the  first  2  months  of  the  v;ar,  was 
only  about  tliree-fourths  of  that  during  the  corresponding  months  of  1938. 
The  index  of  quantity  fell  from  84  to  59.  (1909-10  to  1913-14  =  100.  See 
table  giving  index  numbers  of  export  quantity  on  page  598.)    The  value  of 
exports  of  this  group  of  products  to  the  four  European  belligerent  coun- 
tries (Erance,  Germany,  Poland,  ajid  the  United  Kingdom),  markets  for 
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at)  out  three— I i f ths  of  all  United  States  exports  of  farm  products  other 
than  cotton  during  September  and  October  1938,  was  61  percent  less  during 
September  ajid  October  this  year.     Increased  exports  of  farm  products 
(even  if  increased  cotton  exports  are  added)  to  other  foreign  markets, 
including  exports  up  over  50  percent  to  Canada  and  more  than  doubled  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  were  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  greatly 
decreased  shipments  to  the  European  belligerents. 

Some  of  the  Icp.ding  United  States  export  commodities  for  v/hich  the 
European  belligerent  countries  constituted  the  most  important  foreign 
market  in  September  and  October  last  year  include  flue-cured  tobacco  (81 
percent  of  exports  went  to  the  belligerents),  hams  and  shoulders  (also 
81  percent),  fresh  pears  (66  percent),  fresh  apples  (60  percent),  lard 
(53  percent),  prunes  (47  percent),  bacon  and  sides  (45  percent),  and  wheat 
(34  percent). 

All  of  these  commodities  were  exported  to  the  belligerents  in  sub- 
stantially lower  quantity  during  September  and  October  this  year.  The 
largest  decline  was  one  of  86  percent  in  the  case  of  vjhoat .    The  fruit 
items  and  tobacco  wore  next,  with  declines  varying  from  60  to  73  percent. 
Bacon  exports  suffered  least  among  this  group  of  products,  shipments  to 
the  European  belligerents  during  September  and  October  this  year  being 
only  22  percent  less  than  those  a  .year  ago. 

Cotton  Exports 

Cotton  exports,  as  has  boon  mentioned,  have  been  dominated  by  non- 
war  influences  thus  far  this  fiscal  year.    Chief  among  these  have  been  the 
almost  complete  depiction  of  European  stocks  of  American  cotton  and  the 
United  States  cotton-exioort-paymcnts  program.    These  factors  appear  to 
have  much  more  than  offset  the  discontinuance  of  direct  exports  to  German- 
controlled  areas;  so  that  there  was  a  rise  of  about  one-third  in  exports 
during  the  first  4  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  . 

Supplementary  Imports 

The  group  of  agricultural  imports  that  supplement  domestic  supplies 
of  United  States  farm  products  were  10  percent  higher  during  the  first 
4  m.onths  of  the  current  fiscal  year  than  during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1938.    The  increase,  amounting  to  about  17  million  dollars,  was  loss  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  improvement  in  domestic  economic 
activity.    A  rise  of  26  million  dollars  in  imports  of  hides  and  skins  was 
the  most  notable  change  from  last  year.    The  values  of  imports  of  sugar, 
wool,  cattle,  and  bran  shorts  were  also  higher  by  substantial  amounts.  Im- 
ports of  tobacco  o,nd  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  were  reduced  from  a  year 
ago . 
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UirETED  STATES:     S—ports  of  pr-inc:^'pal  aericultur.nl  products. 
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•  .  .  .   '  346  ; 

46 

71 

Lb. 

16n  ■ 

35 

Total  cheese   

Lb, 

Fil  0 

506  ■ 

96 

106 

Milk- 

GrT . 

15 

,.  ..12.j 

11 

11 

Lb. 

935 

■  .  .  ,  1,050.  •■ 

 101 

114 

Lb. 

3,  970 

3,054  • 

663 

8-80 

Lb. 

8 , 499 

:     11,442  : 

559 

754 

Infants'   foods,  maJ-ted,  etc... 

Lb. 

1,?12 

'  .  ,  .  1,906.  : 

428 

683 

Doz. 

631 

!  .        875,  : 

199 

220 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef  and  veal- 

Lb. 

1,  721 

2,158  • 

271 

338 

Pickled  or  cured  

Lb, 

2,  525 

...  3, 976  . : 

224. 

341 

Canned  "beef,  incl.  corned  .. 

Lb. 

539 

380  ; 

164 

130 

Lb. 

4.  785 

6, 514  ; 

659 

 8jj9 

Pork- 

Lb. 

1 , 439 

10. 518  ■ 

191. 

1,184 

Lb. 

3.593 

.  .  4,136  . 

,  468 

420 

Hams  and  shoulders  

Lb. 

16,397 

18,033  : 

.3,241 

5, 255 

Siden,  Cumoer.  &  Vtiltshire  . 

Lb. 

870 

. ,  .1,361  ; 

,  144 

186 

Lb. 

4,855 

6,320  ; 

493 

520 

Lb. 

2,60? 

,     2,374  " 

957 

766 

Total  pork  ............... 

Lb. 

29 , V53 

,  .42,838  ■ 

5,474 

6,331 

Lb . 

123 

86 

24 

18 

Poultry-  and  z^^,  fresli  

Lb. 

667 

982 

138 

179 

Sausage- 

Lb. 

461 

664 

,  ,134 

194 

Lb, 

.  394 

.     .  .395  .' 

,     .  -  86 

86 

Other  meats- 

Presh,  frozen,  or  cured  .... 

Lb. 

6,895 

,7,039 : 

.847 

744 

Canned,  incl, canned  poultry  . 

Lb. 

507 

756 

.99 

127 

Lb. 

43,591 

59,294 

7,461 

'  87488 
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UlTITSD  STATES; 


exports  of  principal  agriculturrl  products, 
July-Octotcr  1958  and  1939-Continued 


C  ommo  di  ty  czrpo r  t o  d 


I^miJjS  I^D  MliUdj  PHODUCTS-Con: 
Ilcats  rJid  neat  products,  Con : 

i.Ioat  extracts  &  "bouillon  cuTdcs 

Sausage  casings   

Oils  and  fa.ts,   aaiimal : 

LaJ"d,   including  neutral   

Oleo  oil   »  

Oleo  stock   

Stearins  and  fatty  acids   

Tallov;   

Other  animal  oils  and  fats  ... 
Total  animal  oils  and  fats.. 
VEGETABLE  PECDUCTS: 
Cotton,  urjiifd:    (bale  of  500  Id.) 

Raw,   except  linters   

Einters  ............... ....... 

Prui  t  s : 

Eresh- 

Apples  in  "baskets  

Apples  in  iDoxes  

Apples  in  'oarrels  

Grapes   

Grapefruit   

lemons   

Pears   

Dried- 

/-pples   

Apri cots  ................... 

Prunes   

Hai  sins  

Canned- 

Applos  and  apple  sauce   


Unit   '^ii^L'ti.tj?;. 


Jv.ly-  Oc  tp'b.cr__a7^ 


Eruits  for  salad 

Grapefruit   

Peaches   

Pe  ar  s   

Pineapples  

ITut  s : 


Pecans  , 
Walnuts 


Value 


 1938  _ 

_1939  

IS  38  

1939 

1,000 

1,000 

Thousands  ; 

Thousand^ 

dollaJTs 

■  dollars 

la  : 

23 

34  ■ 

■  "35 

L'b. 

6, 795  i 

6,257.. 

.  .  .  1,  717  . 

'.    .  1,825 

63,585  '. 

91-,  9.71- 

-    .  5,526.  , 

,      ,  6,518 

LlD. 

1,458  ; 

2,190 

134 

199 

L"b. 

1,211  ; 

2,121 

110 

212 

LlD. 

333  ' 

•  1,04-4 

.      ...  30 

91 

LlD. 

95  : 

820 

7 

56 

IjIj. 

....1..180.  : 

15,591 

110 

1,.145 

Lb. 

67,917  ; 

_113,_837.__ 

.  .  5^017 

8,221 

Bale 

■1,327 

-  ■  ■l,-977 

54, 596 

99 , 025 

Bale 

90  i 

■  145.. 

1,113 

1,-  717 

~'  SJtl  0  . 

O/CO 

1  AA 

Box 

1,615  I 

■    .  920 . 

.  2,455 

1,357 

BlDl. 

443  : 

129. 

1,247 

410 

Lbi. 

51,102  : 

40,899 

2,259 

1,419 

Box 

302  '[ 

■      231.  • 

597 

384 

-30X 

338  • 

300 

941 

:  854 

Bo  X 

2,124  " 

1,015 

3,  868 

2,075 

LlD. 

114,233  • 

■  65,957 

4,127 

2,370 

LlD. 

9,356  ; 

6 } 252  ■ 

695 

498 

LlD. 

20,841 

•25,. 713  . 

2,233 

2,822 

Lb. 

78,903  ; 

56,459 

3,362 

2,659 

Ll5. 

6  7,411  .' 

85,842 

3,268 

4,178 

LlD. 

4,  914 

6,  686 

219  . 

275 

16, 567 

•25,399 

1,088 

1,689 

LlD. 

18,874  • 

27,468 

1 ,  847 

2,839 

LlD. 

■3,496  ;■ 

11,938 

215 

680 

L"'o. 

39,694  ; 

50,921 

2,438 

3,165 

LlD. 

25,075  •: 

37,489 

1,690 

2,678 

L'd, 

10,484  i 

13,165 

778 

1,002 

LlD. 

2, 351  : 

1,618 

333 

245 

Lb. 

11,472 

7,092 

1 , 477 

773 

Continued  - 
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UNITED  STj\TES:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

Julj^-OctolDer  1938  and  1939-Continued 


July-Cc 

toher  a/ 

Commodity  ey. ported  '■■ 

Uni  t 

:           Quanti  ty 

Value 

_  1 938__  _ 

1939,  : 

1938 

193_9__ 

vEuETiVoLS  PHUDUCL'S-Continued:  \ 

1,000 

1,000 

Grains  and  grain  products: 

•Thousands • 

Thousands; 

dollar  s 

•  dollars 

Barley,  grain  (48  lli. )    ; 

3u. 

;  7,274 

2.520  : 

3,802 

.   .  1,627 

Buoc.vheat,  grain  ( 48  lb.  )   ....  : 

3u. 

;.          21  .. 

178  ; 

18 

:   "  114 

Oorn  and  corn  neaJ.-  ; 

3u. 

:    40,198  '■ 

8,957  " 

24, 780 

5,129 

Corn  meal  (l96  ITd.)    : 

Bol. 

: .  39 

52  • 

134 

179 

Corn,   including  corn  meal  ' 

in  terms  of  grain    : 

3u. 

;    40,355  • 

9,164  ! 

24,  914  ^ 

,   5,308 

3u. 

38  ; 

.    86  • 

55 

99  ' 

0  at  s  a  nd  o  atm  e  al-  ; 

3u. 

2,470, 

40  ' 

700 

24 

Lo. 

7,595,  • 

3,  006,  ^ 

635 

_  666 

Oats,   including  oatraea]-  • 

±>a. 

2,897 

485  ; 

1, 335  ^ 

 690 

Rice-  ; 

^  D. 

^i,  oz)D 

l,c;«8  ; 

63 

2  f 

ivi"]  11  pfl      '\  ■nf'i      T">T*riV7'n  * 

^^^■■i-  ^                       X  1-1.'*-'  J.  •       \J±  \J\i  ll  I 

115,548  : 

"IIP*  *~j yi vi  : 

2,  884 

3,441 

Screenings,  broken,  flov.r.  etc,  : 

■L,  : 

850  ] 

32 

22 

3u, 

763  ■ 

-1  ■  • 
J-  • 

432 

1 

I'm  n  P  n  "f".          T*  «~i  n  n     i     P-    ~!        ^  * 

Ju. 

27,331  ; 

15, 152  : 

21,413  : 

3,027 

'•neat  Hour-  vodI.  oi  19b  lo^- 

■'ii(jj.j.y  01  L ,  o,  wnea^   

±5  Oi  . 

1 , 101  • 

4,43r  . 

6,549 

31:.l . 

•341  ■ 

■  702 

2,905  • 

2,  609 

3d1  . 

1 ,  742  ■ 

2,  842"^  " 

7,342 

9,158 

v«heat,  including  ficur  : 

m  terms  of  grain  .  .  '. 

-OU. 

35,519  ! 

26,509  • 

28, 755 

17,185 

Oil     (^ni~P    '^"nH              r»           TT*  #-»  «^  1  . 
^         L,cUwC    <_UiU.  UIX    C OJ^. Q  IT e cX--  , 

Cottonseed  caice  ajid  mead    ; 

L.  ton 

11  ■ 

4  : 

299 

119 

L.  ton 

63  • 

■67  • 

•  1,896 

2,050 

Oils,  vegeta.'ble: 

L  0.  • 

oOb 

4,483 

.  30 

321 

L"b. 

1,064 

5,  547 

37 

233 

C  orn  o'^'  1 

Jj  J  . 

45  ■ : 

30  • 

■  6 

3 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude   

ho. 

124  : 

2,192  • 

6 

138 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined   

Ld, 

1,374  • 

4,  945  '. 

129 

403 

L'b.  ' 

427  - : 

835  : 

41  • 

33 

Ld. 

1,433  : 

2,775  • 

118  : 

211 

Vcgetrlole  soap  stock    ; 

LiD.  ; 

2,387  ' 

5,  532 

146  . 

207 

Oilseeds: 

Xj  0  • 

'3,621 ■  ' 

205,438  :■ 

61  : 

3,077 

Lb.  . 

1.510  • 

79'  ■ 

57  ■ 

2 

Ton 

25 

45 

976 

2,759 

I 
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UNITED  STATES:  Exports ' of  principal  agricultural  products, 
  July-Octoter  1938  and  1939-Continued  


July- 

-October  a/ 

Commodity  exported 

TT__    •  4. 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

X  ,7  O  O 

-L  ^  kJ  J 

/ jiiLriiii±i.i3X)jii  jriiuiJU  L/io— oont/ inueci ; 

r -  ■*■■  ■                 — ■  1 

X  J  uuu 

X ,  uuu 

-i-        I-'  CAi            W  J         -J-            X  • 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

'  T"h 

"1537683" 

95,213 

66,417 

23,605 

Lb. 

3,322 

4,459 

639 

903 

Dark-fired  Ky.  and  Tennessee  . 

Lb. 

12,102^ 

8,981 

2,112 

1,345 

Dark  Virginia   

Lb. 

3,116 

3,211 

721 

768 

Maryland  and  Ohio  exioort   

Lb. 

1,500 

■  1,327 

331 

317 

Lb. 

803 

301 

120 

43 

One  Sucker  leaf   

Lb. 

71 

876 

10 

66 

Black  fat,v/ater  baler, cS:  dk.Af. 

Lb. 

2,773 

2,702 

540  . 

546 

Lb. 

960 

254 

272  • 

132 

Lb. 

39 

25 

18 

11 

Total  leaf  tobacco   

Lb. 

188,369" 

117,349 

71,180 

27,73^6 

Tobacco  J  other  than  leafi 

Trimmings  and  scrap   

Lb. 

198 

248 

9 

11 

Lb. 

2,  533 

6,225 

51 

104 

Vegetables 

Beans,  errecn  (incl.  <^nrin  br-nnq^ 

Lb. 

494 

634 

21 

26 

Beans,  dried  ... 

Lb 

1  PR 
XOCJ 

Lb- 

^X  \J 

J-iD  • 

oUo 

ODO 

CO 

on 

Pen  <^     liri  c^c\ 

T"h 

4,386 

6,036 

116 

264 

Lb . 

149 

137 

6 

6  , 

Potatoes,  v;hitG   

Lb, 

76,332 

72,174 

791 

1,123  1 

Tomatoes,  fresh  

Lb. 

4,307 

5,321 

141 

159 

Lb. 

16 , 0,90 

ci2 , 130 

i,  399 

1 ,  oUo 

Kisc.  veg£iiibl.Q_.pro.d-iic..ts-: 

Cornstarch  and  corn  flour  .... 

Lb. 

60,037 

57,805 

1,275 

1,365 

Glucose   

Lb. 

14,509 

■  16,399 

380 

443  :j 

Lb. 

,  1,068 

■  1,586 

224 

556  ] 

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc  

Lb. 

1.779  . 

^  1^951 

609 

 428  ,j 

TOTAL  PRIilCIPAL  AGRICULTUEAL 

PRODUCTS   

262,502 

228,530  1 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS   

276,852 

246 , 109 

TOTAL  EXPORTS,  ALL  COi^'iOBITIES  . 

970,831 

1,082,098  l| 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Epreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/     Corrected  to  December  5,  1939. 
b/    Less  than  500. 
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ITi'ITSD  STATES:     Imports  (for  consuMption)  of  principal  agricultural  prodiicts, 

 July-October  1938  and"  1939  


uu' liiioi - -L  b y  j-iU ; .10 r  I eo. 

Julv- 

October  a 

/ 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

AiMIMALS  Al©  i-miniyL  PRODUCTS: 

1,000 

1,000 

Animals,  live: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Ca^ttle,  du-tiable  (by  weight)- 

b/  33 

Less  than  175  pounds  each... 

Ho. 

13 

220 

488 

175  po'inds  to  700  pounds  each. 

Fo  . 

33 

c/  56 

395 

801 

700  pounds  or  more,  each-  : 

Covfs  for  dairy  purposes   . .  • 

Ho  . 

3 

3 

201 

220 

Ho  . 

39 

-  86 

1,890 

4 , 9-12 

Total  cattle  (dxitiable)  ' 

Ho  . 

B8 

178 

2,706 

6,451 

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)    ..  , 

Ho  . 

3  . 

4 

293 

350 

Hogs  (except  for  breeding)    ...  : 

Lb. 

15 

22 

2 

2 

Horses   

Ho. 

2 

2 

291 

347 

Dairy  products:  : 
Butter    ; 

Lb  . 

426 

395 

115 

95 

Casein  or  lactarene    ', 

Lb  . 

159 

6,577 

10 

278 

Cheese-  • 

Svriss   

Lb  . 

4,561 

.  5,851 

1,079 

1,450 

Cheddar   

Lb  . 

743 

4,504 

123 

534 

Other  cheese   

Lb. 

14,082 

13,613 

2,842 

2,995 

Total  cheese    • 

Lb. 

19,386. 

23,968 

4,044 

4,979 

Cream    : 

Gal. 

 ^ 

'  ^ 

1 

Milk-  • 

Condensed  end  evaporated  ...  ; 

Lb. 

195 

67 

20 

4 

Dried  and  malted    • 

Lb. 

37 

2,003 

8 

91 

"■/hole, skimmed,  and  buttermilk: 

Gal . 

1 

11 

— ' 

2 

Eggs  and  egg  products:  ; 

3ggs,  in  the  shell  

Doz  . 

73 

98 

13 

17 

Eggs,  v/hole,  dried    ' 

Lb. 

29 

8 

11 

3 

Egg  yolks,  dried   

Lb  . 

75 

428 

16 

89 

Egg  albumen,  dried   

Lb. 

200 

116 

81 

33 

Eggs,  whole,  frozen,  etc  

Lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SgA'  yolks,  frozen,  etc  

Lb. 

86 

0 

9 

0 

Egg  albumen,  frozen,  etc  

Lb. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hides  and  skins, agricultural  e/ 

Lb. 

67,127 

92,701 

10,437 

13,258 

Meats  ajid  meat  products: 

Beef  and  veal- 

Fresh   , 

Lb . 

536 

980 

51 

91 

Pickled  or  cured   , 

Lb  . 

877 

823 

65 

59 

Canned,  incl .  corned   

Lb. 

26,885 

37,076 

2,839 

3,714 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh   

Pork- 

Lb. 

1 

62 

^/ 

3 

Fresh   

Lb, 

1,028 

728 

175 

141 

Hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon.. 

.  Lb. 

13,403 

10,790 

3,563 

2,914 

Pickled,  salted  and  other... 

:  Lb. 

819 

550 

223 

161 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 


Jiily-October  1938  and  1959-Continued 


Coinrnodity  imported  ; 

July-October 

Unit 

Quan  t  i  t  y  ; 

Value  1 

1938 

1939  • 

1938  i 

1939 

A  'M  T    A  T ,  R        A    T  ivl  i  T ,  P'P  D  TIT  Tf  H '  ^  -  f  n  n  • 

1   r\f\r\  ■ 

J.  ,  UUU 

1  ,  UuU 

rlvvduo    caliLl    Jilcclu    JvJl  UU.U.L' 1/ b  ^     OUIJ.  •  J 

1 nous and s 

1 

1 nous  and  s , 

0.0  liars  , 

^  1    1         T*  C 

CLOiia.rs 

"Pr^Til  'h"i^'\r  o Ti H  • 

oi  a 

1  '--1 

loi  ; 

'  ^  I 

0  "f  ^"i  P  V     TT  -  P>  '5  "i"  c  —  ' 

T  h 

oLkj 

ubl  . 

b'J  1 

QQ 

("1  o  n  "in  p        T%               y  p  H      nv    ";~>  y»  o  o     y'^'pH  ' 

T,"h 

1  o  I 

X  <o  , 

1  T 

T  "h 
ii  u  . 

A  A    1  Ol 

OS. ,  ; 

"7110  . 

7    94 1 

Jj  J  . 

1-7     rj  or^  ■ 

o ,  r  -.^ 

5 ,  34  <;  . 

id  ,  L/V  (J  1 

/d  ,  U  ' 

T  "h 
Liu  . 

/I  r^Q  ■ 

1  I  ' 

xo 

H  U  UX  ^  UiliaXu  ,  ^  t;  AOX  ,    licti    1 IJ.    00x10.     .  ; 

T  "h 
Jj  0  , 

7  T'TQ 

V'^H-V'T  AT^T.TT  PPO  HTTP^c;  . 

V -4jV-TJ1)  lilXJjjJlj    XXIUjJUwXO.  ' 

wuxxt;\^   xiiijjux  uoLl   xixUcj  X  U.UX  ou  mou 

T 

Jj  U  , 

U 

U 

U  ' 

A 

X'aJ-0 

CO' 

DO 

1  Q  c; 
,  1  y  O 

Q  7Qri 

id  ,  (  y  u 

x;aj.e 

ly 

■on 

1  QA 

ly^ 

<di  1 

Xi'c;©  0    pu..j_p  y    UX  IbC'.    ^  o  J  c -  w    -L  U  ,  /  ,  , 

^  rv  1-^ 
J.  OIl 

6 

"71 

r  1 

00 

Pr»^i'n       c^VinT»-f-c    "  ofr»       T  C>   HOPi    "W  \ 
Jj  X  di  Lj      bliUXOb^     tJUL/.  Xu»/ 

(l  T             '1   T">  ^"i  ^*"'  T*        T  Ym'*\       V*  4"  *  ^  T"  *1  TO 

ui  cij-i/uuti  . iiipjo X  b u  1  on 

Tl  /^  -.n 

ion 

10 

I'll 

1/11  ' 
141 

0 

c ,  000 

vv  1  uncLr.^-wn  uono-dO.  inixis  ..... 

J.  on 

T  1 
il 

4(J 

1  o 

1  f  y 

A77 

b '  f 

1 0 T>3,±  uran ,   Sxioios,  otc,  . 

ion 

21 

1  O  1 

loi 

1.  Ai  n 

0 ,  UlU 

ion 

2 

1  n: 

1  '~> 
1  / 

1  m 

lUl 

Oil  caks  and  oil— coles  ineGl— 

T  "K 

oo , ( yy 

Ol 

00  (  1 

1j  D  , 

2,147 

1  r-D 

It  ( 

1  '7 

1  f 

0 

<d 

Til  "n  f  o c* r"l 

5 ,  olb 

1   c  /1 1 
1 ,  b4i 

D  1 

ol 

0'7 

<do 

^  ^  T  Tl"^  /"^  i-\  ^ 

JjO  . 

4,913' 

5,663 

63 

78 

Othor  oil  cake  and  rneal  .... 

T  "K 

LD  , 

r  ,  /4  r 

r  ,yoO 

c  c. 
c  o 

P7 

Total  oil  cake  and  meal   . . 

Lb  . 

4  /  ,61 r 

1  ObTC 

i!  I  u. ill  S  • 

T  "h 

3 , 150  ■ 

2,168 

:  200 

116  1 

h  0  . 

2,219 

1 , 542 

;  135 

73  i 

Dates   

Lb. 

17,992 

10,247 

:  593 

359  ' 

Lb  , 

2,751 

2,460 

;  183 

158  I 

Cu.ft. 

1 

d/ 

:  2 

1 

Lemons   

Lb  . 

0 

0 

;  0 

;  0 

:     Lb . 

1,561 

■    ■  1,3C4 

;  29 

i  26 

Pineapple s- 

Eresh   

f/ 

f/ 

i  55 

:  81 

:    Lb . 

21,234 

•40,037 

i  1,070 

;  1,588 

Raisins   

:  Lb. 

117 

130 

;  12 

:  11 

Olives  in  brine   

:  Gal. 

2,043 

1,822 

;     1 , 521 

;     1,410  !' 

Continued  - 
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raiTSD  STATES: 


Imports  (for  consun^jtlor! )  of  prircipal  aprricnlt^Tral  products, 
  July-October  1938  and  193P-Continued 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLE«TT;iPY 


i/EGETi^ISLa  PRODUCT S -C ont i riue ; 
Grains  and  grain  products : 

Barley,  grain  (4b  lb.)   . . 

Sfirley  malt   


Ill 


Corn,  grain  (55  lb . )   . . 
Oats  a.id  oatmeal- 
Oats,  grain  {'62  lb.) 

Oatm-6.il   

.  Oa,ts,  incl.  oatmeal 

P  ter^s  of  grain   

Rice- 

Unc leaned   

Cleaned  or  mailed   , . 

Patna  

Broken  rics  

Flour,  meal,  etc  

Rye,  grain  (56  lb.)   

IV/h6at  and  v/hep.t  flov.r- 
Vheat,  grain-  (bu.  of  60  lb.) 
Tor  dopiiestic  use- 
Unfit  for  human  consumptio 
Other  "heat  grain  . 
Tor  milling  in  bond  & 
To  Cuba   

To  other  countries  . 
Total  v/heat  grain 
'i^heat  floar-  (bbl.of  196 

Tor  domestic  use   

Free  in  bond  for  export. 
Wheat,  including  flour 
in  terms  of  grain 


Unit 


expor' 


lb 


Hops 
Nuts 
Oils 


and  preparations 
stable: 


.1 


Coconut  o: 

Corn  oil   

Cottonseed  oil   .  .  , 

Linseed  oil   

Olive  oil,  edible 
Olive  oil,  inedible 
Palm-kernel  oil  . . 

Palm  oil   

Peanut  oil   

Perilla  oil   

Rape seed  oil   


Julv-October  a/ 


Quantity 


;  1933 

.  1939 

;  1938 

:  1939 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

*  Thou s and r 

•  Thousands 

.'  dollars 

:  dollars 

Bu. 

: 

:  423 

i  dT' 

:  156. 

Lb. 

.  31,151 

:      35 , 341 

857 

i  723 

Bu. 

55 

;'  110 

;  37 

:  65 

Bu. 

i/ 

;        1 , 605 

1  a/ 

:  545 

Lb . 

/I  .-^ 
4-0 

,  o 

4 

*  -I 

•  t 

Bu. 

2 

1,605 

4 

:  546 

X  ,  0<oU 

1 , 00  / 

37 

67 

Lb. 

1,894 

1^912 

63 

51 

Lb. 

592 

55 

20 

1 

14,;;24 

17,091 

218 

222 

Lb. 

345 

326 

10 

10 

?u . 

0 

0 

3u . 

13 

8 

Bu.  ; 

3 

^/ 

3 

i/ 

262 

914 

194 

565 

Bu.  : 

1,942 

2 , 751 

1 . 235 

1,496 

Lu ,  ; 

2,207 

3,678 

1,432 

2,069 

Bbl . ; 

1 

20 

3 

50 

Bbl . ': 

41 

36 

115 

82 

Bu.  ; 

2^404 

3,941  , 

1,550 

2,201 

Lb.  ; 

T,374'~ 

1,045  ; 

414 

438 

: 

1/  '■ 

5,274 

5,239 

J..  D  .  , 

J-     ,         r  , 

17  AQ/I 
0 ,  U="± 

•~)  ADO 

2,ucy 

Lb.  ] 

8,362  : 

3,326  ; 

493 

136 

Lb.  ; 

31,472  i 

4,137  : 

1,360  ■ 

113 

Lb.  i 

22  : 

14  : 

1 

1 

Lb .  ; 

24,371  ! 

21,157  ; 

3,244  ' 

2,634 

Lb .  ; 

13,795 

11,278  '; 

879 

675 

Lb.  1 

1^632  \ 

463  : 

67  . 

16 

Lb.  : 

85,874  ; 

92,36'>  ; 

2,420  ; 

1,933 

Lb .  ; 

6,550  ; 

632  ; 

259  ; 

47 

Lb ,  ] 

9,790  i 

20,239  : 

484  : 

886 

Gal ,  : 

260  ; 

336  ; 

107  : 

102 

Value 


Continued  - 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 


July-Oc toller  1958  and  1959 -Continued 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLEMENTAHf 

July-Oc 

tober  a/ 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1939 

VSC-ETABLE  PEODUCTS-Continued : 

1 , 000 

1 ,000 

Oils,  vegetable-Continued: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Lb. 

232 

175 

18 

16 

Sunflower  oil   

Lb. 

22 

0 

1 

0 

Lb. 

37,523 

25,559 

5,875 

3,771 

Oilseeds : 

Castor  beans   

Lb. 

28,501 

35,455 

480 

557 

Lb. 

170,858 

96,910 

2,718 

1 ,468 

Flaxseed  (56  lb.)   

Bu. 

4,941 

5,961 

6,150 

4,750 

Lb. 

17,574 

74 

259 

2 

Lb. 

3,590 

1,055 

247 

71 

Lb. 

4,077 

2,006 

115 

51 

Sesame  seed   

Lb. 

5,351 

2,585 

131 

87 

Soybeans   

Lb. 

35 

55 

1 

1 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds   

£/ 

1,681 

1,486 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar,  axel,  beet  (2,000  lb.) 

Ton 

1,214 

1 ,506 

48,858 

55,036 

Molasses- 

Unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Gal. 

56,208 

65,459 

2 , 315 

2,202 

Other  molasses   

Ga].. 

2,074 

6, 598 

382 

1 ,079 

Total  molasses   

Gal. 

58,262 

70,057 

2,  697 

5,281 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured: 

Lb. 

25,242 

22,005 

14,070 

12,252 

Scr  ap- 

pro duct  of  the  Philippine  Is. 

Lb. 

1,163 

5,065 

124 

314 

Other  scrap  tobacco   

Lb. 

1,092 

1,291 

298 

550 

Stem.s,  not  cut,  etc  

Lb. 

855 

868 

27 

Vegetables : 

Beans- 

Dried   

Lb. 

3,217 

1 ,927 

158 

67 

C-reen  or  unripe   

Lb. 

52 

27 

1 

1 

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried. 

Lb. 

2, 563 

2  ,990 

90 

121 

Garlic   

Lb. 

554 

76 

17 

3 

Onions   

Lb. 

2,258 

2 , 420 

42 

43 

Peas,   except  cowp's  &  chickp's- 

Lb. 

519 

188 

10 

5; 

G-reen   

Lb. 

1 

0 

d/ 

0^ 

Potatoes,  white   

Lb. 

6,877 

5,591 

125 

67 

Tapi oca, crude , flour ,  and  prep. 

T  "U 

Lb . 

69,595 

110,861 

1,091 

1,708, 

Tomatoes,  fresh   

Lb. 

7 

55 

d/ 

2 

Turnips   

Lb. 

55,820 

50,755  . 

241 

255! 

Vegetables,  canned- 

Iviushrooms   

Lb. 

272 

240 

60 

48^ 

Peas   

Lb. 

72 

2,451 

6 

93; 

Tomatoes   

Lb. 

19,852 

11,054 

756 

449, 

Continued 
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UNITED  STATES:     Imports  (for  consumption)  of  principal  agricultural  products, 

July-October  1938  and  1939-Continued 


July-October  a/ 

Commodity  imported 

Quantity  ; 

value 

SLTPLEMENTAEI  ' 

Unit 

1938 

1939  : 

1938 

1939 

VEGETABLE  PHODUCTS-Continued:  : 

1,000  • 

1,000 

Fibers, vegetable:   (2,240  lb.)  ; 

Thousands  * 

Thousands  : 

dollars  : 

dollars 

Flax,  unmanufactured    • 

Ton  : 

d/  : 

1  ; 

103 

501 

Ton  : 

d/  ' 

d/  : 

32 

13 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfd.   . .  ■ 

Ton  : 

5 

6  : 

429 

740 

Total  principal  supplementary  : 

145,551 

159,109 

OOMFLJljivLcjiM  TAxu  I 

ANIIJIAL  PRODUCTS: 

Lb.  : 

19,283 

19,779 

30,542 

49,904 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  free  in 

bond  for  manufacture   

Lb . 

29,273 

47,776 

5,256 

8,616 

VEl-E TABLjIj  PRODU  C  T S  : 

Bunch 

20,334 

19,910 

9,922 

10,462 

Coffee,  except  through  the  port 

of  Puerto  Pico   

Lb. 

615,525 

617,139 

42,246 

40,696 

Lb. 

206,245 

179,930 

8,655 

7,607 

m 

Lb. 

27,012 

29,257 

5,739 

6,060 

Lb. 

31,700 

29,224 

3 , 543 

3,750 

£/ 

f/ 

2,980 

3,946 

Fibers,  vegetable:   (2,240  1b.) 

Kapok,  unmanufactured   

Ton 

3 

Ci 

882 

580 

Manila,  unmanufactured   

Ton 

10 

15 

980 

1,232 

Sisal  and  henequen,  unmfd.   . . . 

Ton 

40 

42 

3,375 

2,990 

Rabber,  crude: 

T  "U 

Lb. 

6,875 

23,809 

1,101 

4,000 

Lb. 

1,729 

1,673  . 

168 

163 

Other  crude  rubber   

T  I- 

Lb. 

269,9  57 

331 ,233 

35,824 

52,653 

Total  rubber,  crude   

Lb. 

278,561 

:  356,715 

.  37,093 

.  56,816 

To  tril     "nTlTli^lTioT     o  i>T»T  miT  "fTT-nnl   

Complementary  products   

•151,213 

; 192,659 

Supplementary  products   

;i45,551 

■  159  ,109 

TOTAL  PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS   

.296,764 

; 351,768 

TOTAL  AGRICU*LTURAL  PRODUCTS  

: 318,151 

377,421 

TOTAL  IIvPORTS,  ALL  COIEiODITIES  , 

;670,146 

" 757,299 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comerce. 
a/    Corrected  to  December  5,  1939.     b/    Less  than  200  pounds  each.     c_/  200  pounds 
to  700  pounds  each,     d/    Less  than  500.    _e/    Excludes  the  weight  of  "other  hides 
and  skins,"  which  are  reported  in  pieces  only,     f/     Reported  in  value  only. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Exports  (domestic)  of  specified  agricultural  products, 


... 

Cojiiinodity  e.rported 

,  unj-t 

. January-October 

Oc 

tober 

:  1938 

1939 

1938 

1939 

[Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

''  Thousands 

Bacon   

JJb, 

'  7,521 

8,239 

1,081 

';  777 

Hams,  shoulders  and  sides   

7y.:: . 

'  44,486 

54,899 

3,460 

i  2,312 

Lard,  including  neutral   

I  169,396 

232,649 

21,071 

';  19,091 

Grai ns  and  prepar3,t ions  : 

Barley,  grain  (48  Pj.)   

Su.« 

;  14,755 

5,087 

1 , 745 

:  869 

Bu. 

'.  157^812 

:     25 , 634 

4,069 

;  5,517 

Oats,  grain      (32  l"b/i   

7 , 144 

:  203 

527 

:  9 

Eice- 

Paddy  or  rough   

Lh. 

18,581 

1     13 , 456 

3,098 

:  68 

Milled,   incl.  'orown  

LId. 

251,617 

'  273,723 

32,065 

;  30,140 

Elour,  meal,  etc  

Lh. 

2,016 

1,371 

1,205 

i  272 

Bye,  grain  (56  I'b.)   

.  Bu. 

3,327 

.  1 

307 

;  1 

Wciesit- 

Grain  (60  Ih.)   

JTCi . 

77,658 , 

;  61,165 

3,104 

:  1,701 

Elour,  v/holly  of  United 

States  wheat  (19S  I'o . )  ... 

3,023 

5,052 

287 

*;  479 

Eruits: 

Eresh  - 

Apples  t/  

Bu. 

8,858 

7,340 

1,520 

656 

Pears   

-uO . 

130  213 

76  774 

•  35,740 

;  23,915 

Oranges   

Box 

7^141 

5,543- 

259 

:  201 

G-rape fruit   

Box 

938 

1,029 

89 

60 

Dried- 

Apples   

LTD.  . 

16,806 

19,532 

5,551 

4,805 

Apricots   

Lh.  . 

35,115 

30,492 

2,553 

7,346 

Pranes   

Lb  . 

182,006 

138,205 

4-4,099 

30,536 

Pais ins   

Lb.  ■ 

112,451 

129,391 

35,517 

54,703 

Canned  pears   

55,300 

67,390 

12 , 122 

18,414 

Tohacco  leaf: 

Lb.  1 

292,310 

201,151 

69,870 

20,603 

Dark-fired  KentucJvy  and 

Tennessee   

Lb .  : 

42,199 

38,340 

4,451 

2,546 

Other  leaf   

Lb .  : 

33,057  • 

35,901 

5.500 

3.778 

Total  leaf  tobacco   

Cotton,  excl.   linters  (500  1::.)-  ; 

Lb.  ; 

Bale  ; 

367,596  : 

273,392  • 

79.821 

26,927 

3,582  ' 

3,360  ; 

493  ■ 

935 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  GomjTierce, 
a/  Corrected  to  December  6,  1939. 

b/   Includes  baskets,  boxes,  and  barrels  in  terms  of  bushels. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Impci'ts  (for  consumption)  of  specified  agricultural  products, 
January-October  1938  and  1939  and  October  1938  and  1939  a/ 


•Jpjiuary- 

October 

Oc  tober 

1938 

1939  : 

1938  ; 

1939 

Thousands 

Thousands  : 

Thousands  '■ 

T}iou  sands 

Animal s ,  live: 

Cattle,  dutiable  (by  weight) - 

Less  than  175  pounds  epch  . . 

Ko. 

13 

b/  110 

2  : 

b/  6 

175  pounds  to  700  pounds  each 

No. 

195 

c/  338 

14 

c/  26 

700  pounds  or  more,  each- 

Cows  for  dairr^  purposes.  .  . 

IJo . 

6 

7 

1  \ 

1 

Other  cattle   

Fo . 

87 

209 

18  : 

27 

Total  cattle  (dutiable) 

No , 

531 

664 

35  . 

60 

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding)  ,. 

Ho. 

6 

8 

1 

1 

Hogs  (except  for  breeding)  ... 

Butter  

Cheese: 

Lb. 
Lb. 

49 
1 ,444 

62 
941 

1 

106 

2 

159 

Swiss   

Lb. 

11,243 

12, .2  33 

1 ,595 

2,301 

Cheddar   

Lb. 

1,660 

5,  611 

252 

3,260 

Lb. 

31 , 520 

31 , 406 

5 , 571 

6,076 

Lb. 

44,423 

45 ,250 

7,018 

:  11,637 

Eggs  &  egg  products,  dried   

Lb. 

927 

982 

95  ' 

107 

Egffs  &  efCti;  T)rodvicts.  frozen,  ^^tc 
Meats : 

Lb. 

431 

26 

0 

0 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh   

Lb. 

1 , 403 

2 , 235 

109 

278 

Beef,  caiuied,  incl.  corned  ... 

Lb. 

65,333 

78,073 

7,432 

8,425 

Pork,  fresh   

Lb. 

3,706 

1 ,905 

263 

283 

Hams,   shoulders,  and  bacon  ... 

Tallow   

Wool  d/   

Grains : 

Lb. 
Lb. 

36,618 
1,154 

35,063 
891 

2,509 

150 

454 

0 

Lb. 

25,181 

74,221 

4,  737 

9,916 

Corn  (56  lb.)   

Eu. 

323 

371 

23 

i  32 

Oats  (32  lb.)   

Bu. 

5 

2,612 

:  0 

:  469 

%e     (56  lb.)   

Su . 

e/ 

e/ 

0 

:  0 

Wheat    f/  (60  lb.)   

Bu. 

7 

216 

:  2 

10 

Barley  malt   

Oilseeds : 

Lb. 

84,752 

90,626 

;  6,876 

7,214 

GoTDra   ; .  . 

Flaxseed  (56  lb. )   

2ils,  vegetable: 

Lb. 
Bu. 

428,653 
12,324 

309,158 
14,724 

:  46,210 
:     1 , 381 

34,444 
:  875 

Coconut  oil   

Lb. 

289,424 

275,365 

;  26,327 

j  17,774 

Palm  oil   

Lb. 

229 , 770 

235,000 

;  33,165 

22,349 

Perilla  oil   

Lb. 

25,362 

43 , 302 

i  2,570 

'  5,720 

lUng  oil   

Lb. 

87,986 

63,027 

:  6,596 

;  6,679 

&igar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.)  ,. 

Ton 

2,798 

2,478 

:  240 

;  210 

Molasses  

Gal. 

161,266 

: 170,350 

:  17,856 

i  19,827 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Eoroign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    Corrected  to  December  6,  1939.     b/  Less  than  200  pounds  each,     c/    200  pounds 
^0  700  pounds  each,     d./    Excludes  wool  imported  free  in  bond  for  use  in  carpets, 
etc.     e/    Less  than  500.     f/    Excludes  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  for  export. 
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UlvflTED  STAT'^S:     Index  numbers  of  the  volume  of  agricultural  erports, 

adjusted  for  ser.sonal  Vciriation,  Octoter  19'^9>  '^'itlL  comparisons 
 (July  1909-June  I91U  =  lOO)   


Gomnod-it;/  or 
c  ornmo  d  1  ty  .^'•r cur- 


SsTot  ember 


193s  -1939 


19"^.7  '1933 


19^9 


'tluly-Oc  touer 
aA'erage  a/ 


1938  '  1939 


All  commodities  

Cotton  fibor,  including;  linters 
All  comj-nodities  except  cotton 
'T  0  T3P.C  c  0  ,  unnanuf  ac  tur e  s  "b  / 

Prui  t  s  7 

Grains  and  grain  products 
Wheat,   including  flour. 

Cured  pork  £/  

Lard,  d/  


6c 

.  Bl 

;  S2 

62 

82 

6q 

83 

56 

'  99 

•  77 

U5 

:  SU 

U8 

72 

81 

66 

>    <^  ^ 
•  ^'J 

-  87 

72 

93 

71 

169 

•  127 

'  139 

190 

66 

>  9^ 

:  252 

276 
81- 

260 
72 

^2k 

2^7 
80 

76 

52 

:  95 

1^8 

ki 

:  SU 

52  • 

h2 

98 

75 

17 

17 

ih  , 

19 

1"^ 

18 

20 

5^ 

'  70 

53  . 

60 

.  5^^ 

ko 

58 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Eure^u  of  Foz-eiiT.  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

a/  Based  on  monthly  index  numbers  not  adjusted  for  seasonal  variations. 

b/  Includes  stems,   trimmings,  etc. 

c_/  Includes  bacon,  hams,   shoulders,  and  sides. 

d/  Ee^-annini-  January  1,   I938,   includes  neutral  lard. 


BUTTER:     Trice  per  pound  in  llev  York,  San  Francisco,  Copenhagen, 
Montreal,  and  London,  December  J,  1939)  ''•"'ith  com-oari sons  • 


Market  and  description 

•  December  3 , 

19-^9 

19"^8 

Hcvvm.ber  "^^0 

'Decem.bcr  7 

San  Francisco,   92  score  

Montreal,  No.  1  pasteurized  

Copenhagen,  official  quotation  

1 

29.5 

31.0 

a/    22 . 7 
~  2U.6 

29. q 

Cents 

po  ? 
^1.0 

b/  p.k,h 

£/ 

27.3 

Cents 
30,8 
b/    2k. 1 
27.3 

Foreign  prices  converted,  at  current  exchange  rates, 
a/  Q;uotation  as  of  December  I3. 
b/  (Quotation  as  of  follo\7ing  day. 
£/'  Not  av-  i labia. 

d/  Maximum  orice  on  all  butter  irp^orter  to  -vholesaler,  fixed  by  G-ovcrnment; 
fixed  price  in  shillings  converted  to  United  States  currency  equivalent  at 
official  rate  of  $U.02.     19"^S  comparison  y,'ith  best  Danish. 
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!Poreir?;n  Croios  and  Marks ts 
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COTTOIT:     Price  per  pound  of  reprr sentative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 
   Decem'cer  g,  1939 >  '"''ith  corn: ari sons  


Growth 


1  Q"^ 


■9 


"etc  oer 


20 

27 

3 

10 

17  ' 

2k  : 

1 

8 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents: 

Cents 

Cent  s" 

Cents! 

Cents; 

Cents 

Anerican  - 

Middling;  

10. 59 

lO.bl; 

10.35' 

11. 2U; 

11.52 

12.22: 

12.90; 

1^.32 

Lo'v  Mii'' r'  lin^;  

9.53' 

9 .  UU 

10. 3o" 

10,63 

11, Uo: 

12.17- 

12.59 

3f/'v;ntian  (Fully  &ccd 

Fair)-; 

Giza  7  

1  c: ,  ^0 

ic;.  5° 

12.  ^0 

1^.53 

13.04" 

1 s . 82 . 

Ih-.  ^r-j\ 

I9.2D 

Ui:pers  

12.05 

11.91 

11.65 

12.00. 

12.  U9 

13.28. 

1^,80 

13,21 

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

Korth  

9.3!| 

9.91^ 

9.69" 

10.50 

10,87 

11.65 

12.33 

12.76 

Sao  Paulo  

10.  U3 

10.53 

10.27 

11,1b 

ll.UIi 

12.22 

12,90 

13,32 

Indian  - 

BrociCh  (Fully  G'od 

)  

:  ^^35 

:  3.82 

9.51 

9,88 

;lO,53 

•11,2U 

:11.68 

Central  Provinces 

(Su'-erf  ine)  

•    J  •  .)  ' 

0.U3 

q.30 

9.98 

10.35 

: 11.00 

:ll.7l 

:12.15 

Sir_d  (Fine)  

'  S.77 

:  8.30 

,  9,26 

Peravian  (Good)  - 

Tan.^piis  

12.10 

12,19 

11.93 

12.77 

Hoveral^er 


DecemlDer 


Converted  at  current  exchange  rotes. 

U'^IT^I)  STAT""S:     E/pcrts  of  cotton  to  r.rincipal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1937-'^2  and  1938-39,  -nd  Au/oist  1-lfoveirrocr  ^0,  1938  and  I939  a/ 

(Running  tales) 


Country  to 
\vhi ch  exported 

Year  ended  July  3I 

Augunt  1-Novernher  30 

lS-7-38 

1938-39 

1938 

1939 

Continental  F^ircpe  

'1,000  bales 

1,000  hales 

1,000  hales 

1,000  hales 

1,630 
%0U9  ' 

U78 
1,701 

22U 

517 

79U 
1,000 

ether  co'intries  

)i„679  ■ 
729 

5--2 

2,269  . 

905 
39U 

1,1  Ul 
36U 
138 

i,79U 

291 

2b9 

278 

3,56?^ 

206 

I.6U3 

82 

2,3UU 
127 

Total,  excladin.'5  linters 

5.072 

^,362 

i,5bi 

2,217 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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ForeigTL  Crops  and  Markets 


Vol.  "^9,  ITo.  25 


Index 


L?.te  cables 


Fa^e 


Fago 
,  666 


.  66U 


A;^r ic^il  tiir al  e "po  rt  5 ! 

Inde::.  num'berr,,  U.  S .  , O-tober  I939  698 
rri.icir.-al  comr.Or.ities,  U.S., 

October  19^9    653-690,696 

A-'rioiltxiral  ijapcrtg,  lorincipal 
c  0  rii- 1 0 '  i  t  i  e   ,  U.S., 

0-  tracer  19-'9   635,691,697 

A.v:.le'^,  cy]-)oi-t'^,  Union  of  South 

Africa,  19'^7--^3,  193P;-^9  

A'o  1- 1  c 0 1 s  ,  p i' 0 d. ac t i 0 n ,  Uri inn  of 

South  Ar'rica,  19^1-1937   665 

Barley,  -nrod.uctio:-!,  Nethcrlanda, 

1933,19-9  655 

Eeef: 

1- air;ort3,  U.S.,  Octob'/r  19^^9   670 

Production,  U.S.,  October  19^9..  670 

Butter,  price  r>,  succified 

market P,  Dec.  7,  19'^9   693 

Cattle: 

Inpcrts,  U.S.,  Co to nor  19"9.....  670 

Fiuceo,  U.S.,  Octr.ber  19'<9   670 

Slaughter,  U.S.,  October  I939..,  670 
Cotton: 
Area: 

Argentina ,  19-^3-103,'^  

Chosen,  193'+-l'-3q  

3-ynt,  1935-19" 9.  

SrT/ortp, : 

Oho^ien,  I9  ^U-iq-V!, . ,  

^f.0.^ot,  19-3.3-1939  

U.S.  ,  i!lov,  "0,  1939  

G-in.iin;:s,  Iis^.j.  t ,  Mnv,  3^,  I93 
r redact ion: 

Ar£;entir.a,  19^3-193^5  

Oho'^cn,  195^-1539  

^^ry-^t,  l3'^5-lo-v,q  

Yield: 

Chosen,  193U-1939  

^KrPt,  1935-1939  

Flaz^^eed; 

Frod.uction,  Ur'a,.:Ti.xay ,  193n;,19'^9 
Y alue ,  Canada ,  1 9^^7-1 939...,.' 


671 

665 


J  rui  t  ( de  c  i  d  aou  s ) ,  G-o v  ■  •  rnrrie  n  t  ai  d , 


.  65g 

.  697 
.  653 


Gra-oes,  e-Tports,  Union  of  South 

Africa,  1937-30,  193S-39  

Hogs:  . 

E  epo r 1 3 ,  Denmark ,  19"^ S ,  1 93 9 .  •  • 
I'lujiibers: 

Canada,  June  19'i9  

Dennmrk,  19"^2-19"^9  

Prices: 

U.Iv.   (fixed),  ITov*  6,  l'J^9....  666 

U.S.  ,  October  1939   667 

Lard: 

Exports: 

Denmark,  19^^^  l^^?-   -^-^ 

U.S.,  October  1939   ^^'^ 

Production,  U.S.,  October  1939*  •  ^g-B 
Lemons: 

S-ports,  U.S.,  19")1-19^S.  .  .  .  661-663 

Imports,  U.S.,  19'a-19'^S   663 

P^'oduction,  U.S.,  1931-193?   ^^3 

Cats,  production,  i^etherlands, 

19^8,1939   655 

peaches,  production,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  1931-1937  

Peers: 

E::n-^nrts,  U-iinn  rf  South  Africa, 

I937-3S,  193^-39  

Production,  Unien  of  South  ^ 

Africa,  1931-19'''7  ■  

Plums,  e?o-!ort3,  Union  of  South 

Africa,' 1937-'^^;,  193^^-39  

Porb:: 

ExToi'ts: 

Denmark,  193C,19^9  

..  66S 


U.S. ,  October  19^9  


Imports,  U.S.,  October  1939   ^ 


667 


.  £95  ::  Production,  U.S.,  October  1939' » 

:  :  Trade  agreement  with  U.K. 

,  653  ::  (b.-^con),  Canada,  19"^9-'-^0   t'71 

,  699  Potatoes,  T.-rcduc 'iion,  lie therlands, 

.  697  : :  1933,1935  

P.ye,  produ.ction,  Netherl-ands, 

.  699  ::  193^,1939  ? 


b97  •  '  Tobax^co: 


::      Arta,  Canada,  19^-10^9   66O 

.  655  ::      Prodaiction,  Canada,  19^.7-1939.  •  • 
,  656  ;:  Wlieat: 


Production,  Uni.-niay,  193S,1939.- 


Union  of  South , Africa,  19^9-40,.  663  ::      Yol^\c,  Canada,  1937-1939   ^'-^ 

Grain,  v/artime  control,  specified  ::      Wartime  control,  s-r>ecified 

countries,  Dec.  1,  19-9.  672-6S3  ::  coun-bries,  Dec,  1,  19^9. . . . 672-^"'53 


